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EDITORIAL 


House Design for Special Conditions 





Ezra Ehrenkrantz brings a welcome breath of fresh air into the field of 
house design for hot climates by a brilliantly concise study of effective 
methods of roof design in Iraq, The French Camerouns, The American 
Indians, India, Hong Kong and Israel. This is followed by high praise of 
rammed earth houses after a careful economic evaluation of them in the 
testing climate of Rhodesia after 15 years of occupancy. 


In a different context come three articles on housing for the elderly, in 
which several practical points affecting internal house design are brought 
out, especially by Mary Empson. Apart from this there is an emphasis 
on the special needs of the elderly for both privacy and communality at 
close range. But these needs have a universal applicability. Echoes of 
them, at approximately the same scale, can be found in an excellent 
article on the needs of rural migrants in Cairo: particularly the liking 
for the friendly -- but almost anonymous -- contacts made when people 
meet in the same place to undertake individual household chores, such 
as mending things or laundry work. These very different articles in 
fact provide still further evidence of the almost universal need for the 
Doxiadis Community Class I "gossip square", which -- under quite other 
conditions -- may take the form of a few easy chairs close to the eleva- 
tor or stairway of a multi-story building for old people. 


The Neighbourhood and the City 





This sector starts off with a list of studies which need to be carried out 
to provide better information of how best to meet the ever increasing 
needs to incorporate rural migrants into urban life. This includes studies 
of what lies behind present systems of land tenure and the lessons to be 
learnt by comparing existing studies of urbanization in many parts of the 
world. Then follows the illuminating articles by Janet Abu-Lughod on the 
way of life of rural migrants in Cairo. She takes her American theore- 
tical-sociological background and its theories -- and one by one discounts 
those theories when applied to Cairo. In doing so she comes up witha 
new and distinct hypothesis -- that a rural/urban dichotomy is less appa- 
rent in an area in which industrialization and mass communication are 
being developed simultaneously, and that a two way process is at work -- 
a simultaneous ruralization and urbanization. 


As a contrast comes an amusing account of the changes of view of the 
people of Lagos on the relative merits of living downtown and in newly 
built suburb. On the heels of these two studies of African migration is 
a reminder from Professor Fathy of the speed at which urbanization is 
occurring on that continent: many towns doubling their population in 
five years or less! 
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One of the favorite solutions to urbanization has been the ''neighbourhood 
unit principle" and two articles from England describe the present thinking 
on this subject after some fifteen years experience in the New Towns. 

One shows the winning design for a new "housing area" of 300 dwellings 

in Harlow, now found to be the most satisfactory size. The other com- 
pares 10 neighbourhood units in 10 of the 14 New Towns and, roughly 
speaking, comes to the conclusion that the 10,000 person unit has little 
social validity. The operating focus is the shopping centre which needs 
more than double that population to provide 4n adequate range of choice. 


Traffic Systems 





The winning Harlow housing design had made use of the hillside to 

make a two level separation of pedestrian from vehiculartraffic. A 
series of other attempts to achieve this end are shown in one article, fol- 
lowing which is an earnest account of the economics of traffic systems 

in the ECAFE region. This comes to the conclusion that water is still 

an excellent means of transporting heavy goods, that under certain given 
conditions railroads can be efficient in promoting economic activity, 

but that the future lies with road and air transport. The secondary effects 
of increasing communication to the villagers and hence making their tie to 
the nation and thus increasing their potential for self-help are not mention- 
ed and were not analyzed. 


Community Development: an evaluation 





Finally an article from the United Nations compares community develop- 
ment programs in several eastern countries and concludes that while it 
is undoubtedly difficult to measure the results of community development 
operations, they do create a receptive atmosphere for further econornic 


development. 
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Abstracted from a mimeographed 
paper. 4pages. 9 figures. 


A PLEA FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO OVER-DEVELOPED 





COUNTRIES 





Ezra D. Ehrenkrantz 


l. Ezra Ehrenkrantz is a faculty member of the Department of Architecture, 
University of California and has recently returned from a Ford Foundation 
project in India. Thus, he has knowledge of semi-tropical building in both 
under-and over-developed areas. 


2. "Urban houses are hotter than rural houses.'' This view was expressed 
by a number of Indian housing officials upon visiting comfortable village 
houses and comparing them with urban ones during the same day. However, 
I was told that the situation in urban areas would be remedied when 
mechanical air conditioning become generally available. It is now my 
belief that the reason that rural mud homes are cooler than urban concrete 
ones is that their design is technologically superior. Actually, I was able 
to learn of many techniques used in villagé housing in India and other parts 
of the world which would be of great value for the design of buildings in the 
United States southwest. If these Indian officials had been ona similar 
tour of United States air conditioned buildings, they would have discovered 
that mechanical air conditioning by itself is no answer to the problem of 
comfort in hot climates. 


3. In our time we have tended to lose sight of primary design considerations. 
Originally, man modified his climate, first with clothing and then with 
shelters. These shelters may have first been caves, overhanging ledges and 
loosely piled rocks and stones, but they evolved slowly into a variety of 
different forms to meet the specific requirements of a given area. Primi- 
tive man did not obtain suitable data from the local weather bureau, or 

make the necessary calculations and say that he needed 2 ft 6 in thick adobe 
walls to shield him from the sun. However, through the process of trial 

and error he came to know which building forms and materials would pro- 
vide for his comfort. Many of these forms can be found today if we look 

at vernacular structures throughout the world. In hot climates the buildings 
tend to keep out the heat of the day by insulation, heat dissipation, shading 
and ventilation and in dry areas actually promote cooling by evaporation. 
Each building form has evolved to suit its specific conditions. The use of 
these building forms is still valid today and supplementary mechanical means 
may be used in those cases where they are not considered sufficient. If we 
ignore our environment it is quite possible to design uninhabitable buildings 
even with mechanicalair conditioning andthe expenditure of large amounts of 


money. 
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4. If the walls of a building are warmer than the air and radiate this heat 
energy to the inhabitants a feeling of discomfort will exist unless the in- 
terior temperature is considerably reduced. If a building is designed so 
that the walls and roof absorb solar energy and then radiate it inside, the 
interior air temperature must be much cooler than in cases where the 
exterior surfaces do not transmit the solar heat. If a man sleeps ina 
room with a temperature of 90°F where the walls are cooler than air 
temperature, he may feel quite comfortable as he radiates heat energy 

to the walls; however, if he is in a room with a temperature of 80°F where 
the walls radiate heat energy to him, he may be quite uncomfortable. 


5. In the Central Valley of California, an office building was constructed 
a few years ago which features a western wall of heat absorbing glass. * 
As the temperature in the Central Valley frequently goes above 115°F, the 
building was provided with a complete mechanical air conditioning system. 
However, it still had to be closed for four months of the year as the floor 
to ceiling heat absorbing glass reached a temperature of 140°F and acted 
as a huge radiator. Fortunately, the building is only one story high and 

a thick wall of trees which now shade and completely cover the facade did 
not take long to grow. 


6. The screen is frequently used to surround a building so that the sun 
can be kept out while the air is allowed to come through. The ventilation 
in this case is of dubious value as the sun shines on the screen warming 
the brick, tile or concrete and then the incoming air passes over this 
radiant panel which acts as a unit heater and warms the house. If one 
would study the use of screens at Fatahpur Sikri it would be seen that 
they are protected from the direct rays of the sun by overhangs. 


7. In our haste to find a formula for the design of buildings in hot cli- 
mates we have come across one aid that is universally applicable: the 
design of shading devices on the basis of the solar angle. Unfortunately, 
this information alone is not an adequate basis for design any more than 
a traffic count is a sufficient basis for the design of a city. Overhangs, 
or projections which shade the window or other wall openings are fre- 
quently used. In some cases these overhangs are quite wide and are con- 
nected together in what has been termed a "brise soleil''. The shading 

is usually figured out very carefully so that the sun does not heat the 
window during the course of the day and, in fact, each window is protected 
from the direct rays of the sun. Instead of the heat striking the glass 
directly, it hits the shading device first and, as in the case of the screen, 
it is not prevented from entering the building, but only delayed. When 
the various shading devices coupled with natural ventilation fail to pro- 
vide an answer to the problem, mechanical means are used. Once this 
decision has been made the architect frequently proceeds to design in 

an arbitrary manner, confident that the mechanical engineer will handle 
the problem of making the building habitable. 





See EKISTICS 11:64, 187-188; ''The Thermal Selectivity of Glass." 
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8. Let us take a look at some of the vernacular approaches to housing which 
"Modern" practices are now replacing. Ina number of villages in Iraq, 

the houses are constructed very close to one another so that they shade 

each other's walls. The roofs are all flat and are relatively the same 

height from the ground. The air is extremely hot and dust laden. Each 
house has its own chimney equipped with a cloth-covered wind scoop with 

its own weather vane that keeps the mouth of the scoop perpendicular to 

the direction of the wind. The wind, which is caught in the scoop, is taken 
down through the house and into a deep well cut into the earth below the 
home. The air is released from the chimney at the bottom of the well where 
it is cooled by evaporation because the women pour water into these deep 
wells every morning. As the air comes out of the chimney it not only 
passes over the water and moist earth, but through woven mats of absorptive 
reeds which stick down into the water and act as a filter for the dust while 
increasing the evaporative surfaces. (Figure l). 


9. Inthe French Camerouns* the local inhabitants construct houses in the 
shape of aninverted cone with the end cut off, using thick mud walls with 
only an opening for the door. As the air inside the house is warmed it 

rises within the very tall cone and, due to the decreasing area of the cone, 
its speed increases as it goes upwards. The venturi motion thus created 
removes the hot air at a very rapid rate. Also, the outside air passing over- 
head helps to draw out the hot air working like a spray gun. (Figure 2). 


10. The American Indians' tepee was also an ingenious device. It was 
made of two layers of skin, the inner skin assuming a somewhat closed U 
shape meeting the outer skin at the top. This outer skin was staked to 

the ground at the bottom. (Figure 3). The air space between the inner 

and outer skins were closed at the top in winter so that the dead air would 
provide insulation and it was opened at the top in summer so that the warm 
air could get out. 


1l. In some parts of India an interesting method of roof insulation is 

ised. Earthenware water vessels are turned upside down on the roof with 

each vessel touching the next one. The shape of these vessels and the 
ippearance of the roof is shown in Figure 4. The water jugs, with their long 
nollow stems may have a temperature differential bet veen top and bottom 

of as muchas 20°F. As cool air tends to stay at the bottom of the stem and the 
area of contact with the roof is small, very little heat is admitted to the build- 
ing itself. 


i2. In Hong Kong we find another very interesting roof system where pan- 
tiles are laid in mortar strips in layers. (Figure 5) The bottom of these roof 
layers is closed at the top and the layers are kept open with a rain covering 
on top so that the warm air can rise and escape. A section through the 
building is shown in Figure 6. 





Cameroun since independence 1, January 1960. 
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13. In another roof system used in Israel there are two roof layers and 
the air space betweenthem is connected to the air space in cavity walls 
which are vented at the bottom. The heat of the sun causes the air to 
rise within the walls and roof thus venting the entire building. (Figure 7). 


14. Thomas Jefferson, whose house at Monticello, Virginia, is noted 
for its ingenious design, suspended his bed by means of a pulley system, 
in a narrow archway between two large rooms which have very big win- 
dows. At night when Mr. Jefferson retired, his bed was let down from 
the ceiling of the archway and all the breezes which came in through the 
large windows of either room had to pass over his bed. (Figure 8). 


15. These examples may be regarded as antiquated or useless by the 
sophisticated designer of the curtain wall. However, each of them embodies 
design principles which are valid today. At the Technion in Israel, Mr. 
Hashinshony has designed an Electronics Laboratory whose roof is made 
up of precast concrete slabs in the form of the cone shaped mud huts 
found in the Camerouns. His reason for designing the building in this 
manner was that there were no funds available for mechanical means of 
climate control. He determined that an approach taking advantage of the 
principles used in the Camerouns would give the best results. The open- 
ings at the top of each bay are covered by glass panels held by a metal 
frame whose function is to keep out the rain while admitting light. The 
breeses which blow across the roof of this building draw air out of the 
building. (Figure 9) 


16. In the same way that a modern adaptation was made in this case, 
other traditional and vernacular building forms should be studied and 
their effectiveness determined. Then the principles which have been 
analyzed and found to be valid may be applied in the design of buildings 
for specific conditions. Where vernacular design methods used to be 
supplemented by mechanical means this should obviously be done, but one 
should not disregard environment in the design of buildings and rely on 
mechanical methods alone to make them habitable. As I have actually 
seen, this may result in the blueprints of the building being taped up 

over the windows! 
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Abstracted from "Interbuild"' 


Vol. 8 No. 4., April 1961 
Pages 38-39. 


4 
RHODESIA - - - PISE LONGEVITY 





Michael Barford 


1. The value of pise construction for permanent housing deserves re- 
appraisal on the evidence of over 2,000 pisé houses built in Southern . 
Rhodesia shortly after the war and still in good condition. When the 
first were put up at the end of 1946, they were designed 'temporary' 
and given an official life of ten years. Now, half a decade after they 
should no longer be habitable, experts say that many of them will last 
as long as any well-built brick house despite Rhodesia's exacting cli- 
mate. (Air temperatures range between the nineties in October and 
freezing point on winter nights and may change by more than 40 degrees 
F in the same day; the warm, dry winters have weeks of unclouded 
sun and the summers bring long spells of saturation humidity and up 
to 40 in of rain in driving tropical storms. 


2. Economy -- the usual stimulus to pise construction -- was not the 
main motive in 1946, wher mass immigration found Southern Rhodesia 
with a grave shortage of building materials and skilled labour. To 

house the new settlers, pisé dwellings were decided on because unskilled 
labourers could do most of the work, and do it quickly, using material 
dug up onthe site. Construction in 1946 cost about 15s per sq. ft. (com- 
pared with some 35s per sq. ft. for traditional brick houses at the same 
date) and at present-day Rhodesian costs pisés would again be hardly half 
the price of brick houses. The only visible evidence of economy is the 
lack of finish of the pisés. 


3. Vulnerable. The walls remain permanently vulnerable to moisture but, 
if their footings are dry, generous-width eaves throw rainwater clear of 
the walls. The exterior has the protection of a well-maintained water-re- 
pellent finish and they appear to retain their.initial integrity indefinitely. 
All the wall failures in the houses that fell down during construction (one 
melted away five times) or that have since been abandoned have been traced 
to either building on ill-drained or unstable ground or using soil that was 
excessively damp when construction was being hurried forward at the 
height of the rainy season. Considerable trial and error went into the 
first few pises built but when the teething troubles were overcome, con- 
structional practice was fixed in a code that, in the view of engineers who 
have been maintaining the houses for 15 years, would call for little modi- 
fication if pisés were built in the 1960's. 
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4. Unelaborate. All the walls were 12 in thick, of compacted earth. De- 
signs were unelaborate: to simplify construction with 10 ft standard lengths 
of shuttering, internal walls ran in straight lines as far as possible, built- 
in cupboards were impossible and rooms were, for preference, square. 
Foundations were substantial. A concrete ring 18 in wide and at least 15 
in. thick underlaid the external walls, nowhere rising fewer than 6 in. 





clear of the ground. 


5. When the contained soil had been compacted, a 4-in concrete slab was 
laid over the buildi g area, internal walls having no other foundation. A 
2-in lip of concrei., 12 in. wide, was poured at the foot of each wall posi- 
tion, against which unskilled labourers could accurately locate the shutter- 
ing. No dampproof course was laid. (See diagram) The wall material was 
simply soil excavated on the site and moistened with water. Ironstone 

soil containing a lot of loam givesthebest results; red loam was satisfactory 
if mixed with pit sand and decomposed granite was not much inferior. The 
moisture content of the pis€ was critical, but easy to determine. A hand- 
ful of soil was squeezed; the material had to be damp enough to hold to- 
gether in a ball when the hand was opened but not so wet that squeezing 
expressed any water. 


6. Compaction. The 9-ft. pisé walls were built directly on the concrete 
lips in three '‘lifts'. Shuttering for the whole house to a height of 3 ft was 
placed in position and pisé was tipped in, a bucketful at a time, while a 
battery of compressed air rammers in the hands of men squatting on top 
of the shuttering compacted it constantly. Compression of 400 to 500 lb. 
per sq. in. was usually achieved. The builders found that the maximum 
depth of pise that could be rammed to the required degree at one time was 
only 4in. So the rammers went round and round the house, following the 
men with buckets, and the walls level rosea few inches atatime. As the 
walls were being built, 12 in. deep wooden doorframes and windowframes 
were slipped into place between the shuttering, loops of hoop iron anchor- 





ing them inthe walls. Lintels were unnecessary. 


7. No time was left for the walls to dry out. As soon as the walls were 

3 ft. high the shuttering was lifted to the top and pouring and ramming of the 
next 'lift' began. This practice gave a running test of the solidity of lower 
construction. Hoop iron was set into the tops of the walls to secure the wall 
plates and the roofs were put on immediately to protect the wall tops from 
dampness. 


8. Floors were skimmed smooth in colored cement and internal walls were 
given two coats of wash. The need to protect the cores of the walls from rain 
led to various experiments with external finishes. Plaster was tried, but 

it fell off. Bag washing was better: it demanded no skilled application 

and the action of rubbing the sand-lime mixture into the wall gave a surface 
integral with the pise. Even more effective was to spray the wall witha 
proprietary tar preparation as a sealing coat, dust with sand while the 


tar was tacky and later apply two coats of lime wash. 
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9. One a Day. At the height of the programme, pisés were being com- 
pleted in Salisbury at almost a house day. Surviving records of man- 
hours per house are vague -- perhaps because labourers were never short 
in Rhodesia, nor expensive -- but the original builders well remember 
that, using unlimited labour, one demonstration house was completed in 
42 working hours. 


10. Later in the Rhodesian pisé programme, normal building materials 
became available, with a paradoxical result: ambition to improve on the 
rustic simplicity of the first ones produced houses that were both struc- 
turally and aesthetically inferior, at slightly higher cost. Factory-made 
4-in. doorframes were substituted for the massive 12-in ones set in the 
full depth of the walls; concrete lintels had therefore to be built in and the 
exposed corners quickly became chipped in houses with children. Freer 
cement supplies made plastering of walls possible; but adhesion was sel- 
dom satisfactory and fine internal finished highlighted inexactitudes in the 
lie of the walls. The comfort of thatched roofs -- cool in summer, snug 
in winter -- gave way to the stark utility of corrugated iron with inferior 
thermal properties. And the more 'finished' the houses, the more costly 
they have proved to maintain. 


ll. For the Record. Looking through 15 years' detailed repair and reno- 
vation records, Mr. Charles Penney, the Public Works Department official 
whose responsibilities include the Salisbury pisés, told INTERBUILD that 
they have generally been trouble-free. Average annual maintainance, at 
something under 3% of capital cost per year, was no more than for compar- 
able brick houses in his care. 





12. Mr. Penney, who was in charge of building the first pises in Salisbury, 
says, in retrospect, that there is only one major improvement on the 1946 
formula that might have been worth adopting; it was tried but never got 
beyond the test stage. The proposal was to damp the excavated soil with 
lime water and, shortly before dumping it in the forms, tu sprinkle dry 
cement on it in the proportion 1:20 and mix it in heaps. Tests suggested 
that the resulting wall would be exceptionally hard; moreover, the pre- 
sence of lime in the mixture would have deterred ants, which sometimes 
eat into the walls and woodwork of the houses. This scheme would have 
added about £50 to the cost of each house. 


13. That the pisé experiment has not been repeated in Rhodesia -- that 
Municipal bylaws, in fact, specifically prohibit this mode of construction -- 
is no adverse judgement on the 2, 000-odd pisés that relieved the post-war 
housing shortage. Forces of tradition and entrenched interest reasserted 
themselves when skilled labour and normal materials became available 
again. It will be left to another country, where craftsmen are critically 
short and economy is paramount, to apply on the grand scale the experience 
gained in Rhodesia a decade and a half ago. The validity of that experience 
is affirmed by the promise of longevity in a housing scheme whose post mor- 
tem should already have been overdue. 
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Abstracted from "Architectural 
Forum" Vol. 114 No. 3, March 1961 
Pages 119-121, 176, 184. 


DESIGN FOR A NEW HOUSING MARKET: THE OLD 





William C. Loring 


1. In the first part of this article, published in the December issue 

of Architectural Forum, sociologist William Loring documented the 
nature and size of the new housing market for the rapidly growing older 
sector of the population. He reported that the number of people in the 
U. S. who are 65 and over stands at 16 million (it will approach 21 
million by 1976) and that they now make the market decision for every 
sixth dwelling rented or purchased. He concluded that new housing skill- 
fully designed and merchandised can be expected to compete with used 
housing for about one-third of the elderly market. In this, the second 
and concluding part of the article, he calls on his experience and that of 
his fellow sociologists in suggesting basic design requirements for 
serving this expanding market. 


2. The aged require a sensitive balance of privacy and soeiability. 

While privacy has long been a goal in residential design, it is only 
recently that sociological research has revealed the need for encourag- 

ing sociability, through design. Because for the single person any an- 
xiety faced too long alone may be disintegrating, it is important that the 
probability of isolation be reduced by housing design which encourages 
sociability through ease of contact and activity with others. For the 
household of two or more persons the problem is quite opposite, but 

calls for a similar design solution. Irritation and even frustration grow 
out of the overcrowding of activities which can occur if household members 
must compete during their leisure hours for use of the limited living 

space within a dwelling unit. The likelihood of such over-density occur- 
ring can be reduced by designs which provide indoor and outdoor common 
areas that household members can easily alternate with their dwelling as 
nearby parts of the home environment. Because the physiological pro- 
cess of aging can increase the predisposition of a person to respond ad- 
versely to personal isolation and activity overdensity, the ease to access 
of common sociability areas becomes a design goal in housing for the aged, 
equalling the need for privacy. And it is in the best interest of management, 
as well as tenant, that this balance be achieved, for a pleased and healthy 
tenant is seldom a problem tenant. 


3. Privacy Within. Research indicated that older residents will use 
their dwellings for receiving visitors only if there is in them some area 
which they can keep 'presentable'. For some this desire to appear or- 
derly in the eyes of outsiders requires a spare living room especially 
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furnished. Others are less demanding: They simply want a dish-washing 
sink and stacking area that is not visible from the living part of the kitchen- 
living area. 


4. Circulation for Casual Contact. Reports on retirement villages and 
trailer parks in Florida and on public housing projects for the elderly 

in Massachusetts indicate that the occupants tend to spend most of their 
time on the site of their housing and in its immediate neighborhood. This 
appears to be a fact notwithstanding the differences in location of those 





developments relative to climate and to commercial and civic centers. 


5. Sociological studies reveal that the arrangement of access walks has 
considerable bearing on the number and location of a person's closest 
friends. Apartments which empty out directly onto a public way, where 
people hurry by, are not conducive to casual contacts which can ripen 

into acquaintance. And even within an apartment site, those whose dwell- 
ings are at the dead end of an access walk will have fewer friends than those 
who are more centrally located. The likelihood of casual contacts will be 
increased if the front doors face a court in which all access walks run to 

a single main walk, wide enough for strolling and with no dead ends. When 
walks ire laid out closely parallel to buildings in a court or mall, cross- 
walks should be provided at each end and at the middle, or the resulting 
green areas will tend to reduce the probability of neighboring. 


6. Outdoor Social Areas. Grouped sitting areas sited so as to allow choice 
of sun or shade are popular. In terms of casual contacts the sitting area 
located just off the main walk within sight of the street entrance to the 
development can generate much use by residents, half of whom will be en 
route elsewhere. The problem of the dead-end location of dwelling units 
can be solved by the placement of such a sitting area or gathering spot at 
the dead end; it will give other residents a reason to walk up the court and 
past otherwise more isolated dwellings. 





7. Often a remote corner of the site can be used for an outdoor retreat 

for rest and reflection, or perhaps for a quiet game of bridge. To be sure, 
it will be less frequented than a central area, but it will be for everyone 
from time to time the goal for a stroll when something different is wanted. 
This sense of variety, of going somewhere and doing something different, 

is important for those who spend most of their hours onthe site. It can 
easily be served by the designer by locating the simple outdoor game and 
hobby areas so that each is in a different spot, attracting a varying group, 
and thus affording a chance for choice among sociable activities. All 
outdoor sociability points, like commercial sites catering to shoppers, must 
be easily visable from some section of the walk system if they are to attract 
use. 


8. Indoor Common Rooms. There are two kinds of indoor sociability points, 
which differ both in use and in construction cost. The first consists of in- 
formal sitting rooms or alcoves, which function as common areas for every 

8 to 12 adjacent dwelling units. They are usually located on heavily trafficked 
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corridors, so that nearly everyone passes them as a matter of course. In 
apartments with interior halls these common spaces need not be big and 
costly to build or maintain, if located on each floor near the stairs or 
elevators. In low-rise projects and especially in those of the cottage 
variety they offer more of a problem both in cost and in siting to assure 
real usefulness. This type of common area is important when one- and 
two-person dwellings are compact, and particularly so on the upper floors 
of high-rise buildings where there is little opportunity for informal contacts 
with passers-by. These common areas make sociability possible after 
dark, and are particularly necessary in colder climates. While sometimes 
the sole function of a small close-by indoor area is sociability, it fre- 
quently is used by residents for co-operative activities, such as preparing 
and serving heartier meals than they might otherwise get for themselves 
alone. 


9. The second type of indoor sociability area is intended for use by 
everyone in the development. Functionally it ranges from the self-service 
laundry to the multipurpose social hall which makes provision for read- 
ing, games, sewing, hobbywork, and just sitting. 


10. In view of the high cost of interior space built outside the founda- 
tions required to carry the dwelling units, the temptation in low-rise 
projects is to provide only one of the larger type common areas, and to 
neglect entirely the smaller. And, this room is often removed so far 
from the majority of the dwelling units as to require that a person dress 
to go out to it. This mistake causes a resident to feel that he is stepping 
out into a different social context from that of his home. Similarly, if 
the community room is too large, it forces residents to put it to more 
formal uses, or at least different social uses than are usually associated 
with the home. Housing for the aged should avoid arrangements asso- 
ciated with institutional living and should stress elements which give a 
feeling of independence and choice. Therefore, the smaller indoor com- 
mon areas are probably of more value in reducing the isolation problem 
than the large ones. 


}l. On the other hand, the larger multi-purpose common halls and 
spaces for hobbies and other specialized leisure-time activities are 
helpful in reducing ‘activity overdensity' in the dwelling unit. They are 
particularly important in developments planned for a high proportion of 
households of two or more persons. Even in housing for single people, 
however, there are some who will not come out of the isolating privacy 
of their dwellings except to do something other than meet and chat with 
neighbors. For them, too, the large common areas with their organized 
activities and alcoves for laundry and other self-service work and for 
hobby, game, or readying pursuits become important generators of 
sociability. 


12, Siting Common Rooms. There has been much study of the effec: ui 
the distance between dwelling units and common rooms on the use of these 
rooms. For example, sociologist Leon Festinger and his associates have 
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found that the number of friendships a person has decreases as distance 
along project circulation paths increases. In the single-story Westgate 
courts in Massachusetts, for example, the number of friendships estab- 
lished tended to fall off from several to none at all along one side of a 
court as distances between front doors increased up to 180 feet. Within 
the total project it was found that friendships were many within each court, 
that some extended to adjacent courts but that there were practically none 
extending between the two halves of the project. Thus, if smaller-sized 
common areas are intended to serve as friendly meeting spots, they must 
be distributed in accordance with research findings. 


13. The proper location of larger common areas and areas for more 
specialized purposes is a bigger problem - more like that of locating a 
shopping center, and requires the tools of a professional planner. An 
adaptation of a formula developed by Samuel Stouffer in 1940 regarding 
goals and intervening opportunities can help planners put social facilities 
where they will do the most good -- even though use of the formula is a 
little complicated. The junction of a main walk and an access or feeder 
walk serving a dwelling-unit cluster is considered a collection point. 
The potential number (P)of people using one particular collecting point 
who will be attracted to one particular social area may be gauged by 
solving equation: P = (A x B) / (X x Y x Z), where A is the number of 
people living immediately adjacent to the social area, Bis the number 
of opportunities in the area (its capacity for participation in social 
activities), X is the numberof people served by collecting points on 
route, Y is the number of opportunities at intervening social areas, 

and Z is the distance between the collection point and the social area. 


14. A collection point will have a different potential with respect to 
each social area. The sum of these potentials compared with the sum 
for each of the other collection points will indicate how well each will 
be served by the proposed social facilities. A wide disparity between 
scores will suggest relocation of one or more social areas to obtain a 
more uniform distribution of scores, 


15. The relative use of a project's various social areas may be esti- 
mated by comparing their use-indices. The index for each area is the sum 
of the products obtained by multiplying the potential of each contributing 
collection point by the number of people using the collecting point. The 
higher the score the better. 


16. Any such mathematical analysis must, of course, be tempered with 
reason. For example, relative low-score areas may safely be used for 
such self-generating social activities as outdoor games or indoor hobbies; 
areas provided for them will prove attractive even though located off the 
beaten path. Similarly, although a perimeter point at the exit from the 
development toward the nearest community center may be the most 
heavily trafficked, it may not always be a sound location for investment 

in indoor sociability facilities. The outward pulling power of opportunities 
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in the larger neighborhood or city center is likely to be sufficient to 
overcome the inconvenience of distance, time, or cost involved in reach- 
ing them. Thus, instead of being a desired destination the common area 
sited on the well-traveled edge of a development may be no more than an 
intervening alternate opportunity confronting city-bound residents. 


17. These sociological guide lines should help the building industry get 
started in the right direction toward satisfactory housing of the aged. 
But they are obviously insufficient. If design is to do its part in pro- 
ducing sound physical environments for the sixth of the nation's house- 
holds over 65, if it is to reduce the aged's sense of isolation and avoid 
the effects of activity overdensity, then still more sociological research 
is needed to guide architects, planners, and developers. 


18. There is a vast difference between creating a shelter from the 

winds and designing a residence suited to the special needs and activities 
of the aged. When these requirements are further defined, the industry 
can be expected to devote more of its attention to the problems of 
merchandising housing successfully to this large but hesitant new market. 
More importantly, the resulting environment can make the prolonging of 
life a worth-while adventure, far more meaningful than a waiting out of 
the wind. 
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Abstracted from "The Architects' Journal" 


Vol. 133 No. 3447, May 11, 1961, Pages 
697-704. 


THE HOUSING NEEDS OF OLD PEOPLE 





Mary Empson 


l. Miss Empson of the British Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment published this article subsequent to her participation in the Con- 
ference on Old People's Housing sponsored by the Housing Centre. 
Abstracts from the papers of this conference appear following this. 


2. Local authorities usually regard anyone of pensionableage (men 
over 65 and women over 60) as eligible for housing reserved for old 
people, and this connection with the age of retirement may account for 
the fact that the needs of the really old are so seldom reflected in houses 
built for them. Yet it is now the generally accepted social policy that 
people should live in their own homes into advanced oldage, if possible 
to the end of their lives. (It is not always realised that only 1. 3% of 
people over 65 are being cared for in residential homes). Special 
housing for the elderly should therefore be planned not for active 
sixty-year-olds, but for those who hope to lead an independent life 
throughout their eighties and even later. 


3. The ideal is small groups of bungalows or flats interspersed among 
other types of housing and as near as possible to shops and other facili- 
ties. Small sites becoming available in town centers through slum 
clearance or redevelopment can also be used because there are always 
old people who prefer to live in the town rather than on an outlying hous- 
ing estate. Unless the dwellings are close to shops old people will 
eventually be unable to do their own shopping and a major interest and 
activity will be denied them. If they are far from transport, social 
contacts will be made difficult and perhaps eventually impossible. 


4. Type of Building. Most people regard a bungalow as the ideal accom- 





modation for the old. However, surveys have shown that even among 
people of over 80 more than half can manage one flight of stairs. There 
is therefore no need to rule out flats, provided that there is a lift if the 
building consists of more than two storeys. Staircases are easier if 
they are designed with slightly wider treads and lower risers than 
normal and are fitted with a handrail on each side. Floor coverings 
to stairs and all corridors should have a non-slip surface. 


5. For many retired people gardening is at first a major occupation. 
But stooping or kneeling becomes increasingly difficult and gradually 
the garden has to be given up. It is probably best, therefore, to 
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provide little more than a small border at the front of the house, with 
some space at the back for cultivation by those who can manage it. 
Many occupants of flats, too, would value a little space for planting 
under the window or by the front door, or in a window box on upper 
floors. A raised planting space in a wall or trough can offer the 
pleasures of gardening without stooping. 


6. Social Needs. The problems of old age, whether physical or mental, 
press hardest on those living alone. To them old age may bring not only 
loneliness but insecurity, the fear of not being able to look after them- 
selves, and the dread of losing their independence. Housing for old 
people should therefore be planned to lessen loneliness and give a sense 
of security. To some extent this can be done by integrating the dwell- 
ings with ordinary housing, but even the best of neighbours have family 
preoccupations and cannot always be at hand. For those who may come 
to need more help than a neighbour can undertake to give, the arrange- 
ment whereby a group of old people's bungalows or flats has the services 
of a warden living near-by provides an excellent solution. Individual 
dwellings should be connected with the warden's house by a bell: in prac- 
tice these bells are seldom used, but there is no doubt that the knowledge 
that someone can be called in an emergency is very reassuring. The 
warden is there not to replace the home-help or district nurse, but to 
provide unobtrusive help of a personal kind, help which might range 
from drawing a pension or shopping, to hanging curtains or washing 

hair. 





7. Loneliness can be further combated by the provision of a small 
common-room, perhaps with an attractive open fire, where people may 
meet for a game of cards, to watch television or join in a weekly 
"social". Many old people find the mere proximity of neighbours in 
the same building reassuring, and this is an advantage of flatlet blocks, 
where bed-sitting rooms open off a common corridor. It is possible to 
design this corridor with small seating spaces where a couple of com- 
fortable chairs may encourage neighbourly conversation. 
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Abstracted from ''Housing Review'' 


Vol. 10 No. 2, April 1961. Pages 
43-57. 


OLD PEOPLE'S HOUSING 





Report of a Housing Centre Conference 
l. This half-day conference in January 196i was held by the Housing 
Centre in London on Old People's Housing. EKISTICS is reviewing 


each of the papers presented at this conference for discussion. 


2. Introduction -- Miss Bertha H. James, Chairman of the Homes, Housing 





and Home Services Committee of the National Old People's Welfare Council. 
Miss Bertha James opened the Conference with the following points which 
she thought needed consideration: 





a. The increasing number of flatlet schemes for old people, with 
resident warden or house mother, was bringing to the fore the prob- 
lem of those in need of care and attention; more thought was needed 
about the forms this should take. 


b. In flatlet schemes, could a bed-sitting room with shared bathroom 
and lavatory facilities be regarded as adequate ? 


c. Was there a need for a pioneering scheme with two-room flatlets 
and shared bathroom and lavatories? 


d. What was to be done when tenants become too old and frail to live 
on their own and yet refused communal care? (Such a tenant could not 
be moved to a communal home without his or her agreement. ) 


e. Should housemothers and wardens be paid, and if so, at what rate? 


f. As many local authorities, especially in the Home Counties, had 
little land left for building, was it justifiable to build old people's 
flatlets and bungalows in remote places, perhaps far from bus routes, 
shops and other amenities ? 


g. Should mobile shopping facilities for old people, offering some 
choice of goods, be encouraged? (In Rotterdam she had seen trollies 
with an attractive selection of merchandise, serving the different 
floors of a block of old people's flats. ) 


h. Should encouragement be given to schemes for providing rooms 
where people could have their personal belongings, and at the same 
time receive some care? And if so, how was staffing to be arranged ? 
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i. What were the views of delegates about large-scale housing for 
the elderly ? 


3. Design and Equipment of Dwelling for Old People by Miss M. Empson, 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government. May I begin by reminding you 
briefly of the commoner disabilities of old age. First, most people get 
stiff, and this makes it difficult to bend down orto reach up. There may 
also be a reduced ability to grip so that it is difficult to open doors and 
cupboards or to turn taps on and off. People's sight is likely to be less 
good, their balance is often impaired, and some old people have a tendency 
to giddiness, so that there is a greater need to guard against possible 
accidents. As people become less active and move about more slowly, 
they feel cold more, and need a constant and even temperature. As they 
gradually go out less they become more dependent on shops and other faci- 
lities in the immediate neighbourhood. Finally, they may lose friends and 
relatives, and need to have easy access to neighbours close at hand. 








4. Before coming to design and equipment, I would like to say a word or 
two about siting, which is even more important since little can be done 
about it once houses have been built in the wrong place. Unless old people's 
housing is sited close to at least one shop (of the general store kind), and 
near to a bus stop, the occupants will quickly be cut off from outside acti- 
vities. Not all places have mobile shops, and to have all your shopping 
done for you by a home help is dull and frustrating, as well as a waste of 
the home help's time. To be far from transport may mean being unable 
to visit relatives and friends, or to get to church or the club. Old people 
need to have neighbours near at hand, for not all of them have sons and 
daughters to whom they can turn. 


5. One needs to remember that old people will gradually spend most of 
their time indoors, and that then looking out of the window will be a major 
entertainment. What will they see? Other people's back gardens? The 
grass and flower beds which the Council provide; pleasant but not very 
lively? or a view of the street, where cars pass, the children run to 
school, and a neighbour on her way to shop can wave to someone standing 
in the window? I have no doubt that the possibility of 'seeing something 
going on' should be a first essential in the choice of a site. In other words, 
less quiet and seclusion, more living contact with the community. 


6. One point I would like to touch on in the actual planning of the dwelling 
is the bed recess. It has been foundthat inabed-sitting room for a single 
person most old people prefer a recess for the bed to a square room with- 
out a recess. It is not necessary to put a window in the recess provided it 
gets sufficient light from the main window, but a dark recess is unpopular. 
If the recess provided is reasonably large and separately lit, people seem 
to prefer to have it completely partitioned off from the living room. If 
this is not done tenants are likely to curtain it off, which is not very satis- 
factory: curtains cost money, get dusty and are apt to be tripped over. 
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7. If the bungalow or flat is to be occupied by a couple, there sho.ld 
always be a separate bedroom. A bed recess allows neither sufficient 
space nor sufficient privacy for two people, and may be a disadvantage 
in illness. The old argument in favour of a bed recess, that it could 
be warmed by the living room fire, loses its point if there is central 
heating. 


8. Windows appear to present exceptional difficulty when planning for 
old people. In spite of an immense amount of research and discussion, 
and a wealth of technical data, the windows provided are often unsatis- 
factory to the occupant. I will mention only three points. Windows 
should not be too large -- apart from the loss of heat and the cost of 
providing adequate warm curtains, a very large window can give a sense 
of exposure, and to some people, particularly in a ground-floor dwelling, 
a feeling of insecurity. For these reasons a French window, whether 

to garden or balcony, is better liked if it is not glazed to the ground. 
Secondly, old people are very much afraid of draughts, and it is ne- 
cessary therefore to choose a window which can be opened at the top 
alone. This rules our centre-hung pivot windows, and means that 
casement windows must have an upper ventilating light or louvres. 

Sash windows meet this requirement but are likely to be too heavy for 
old people to open easily. This brings me to my third point -- ease of 
opening. How often will you find the stay of the upper ventilating pane 
out of reach, because the window is over the sink, or has a table in front 
of it, or is simply too high from the ground. A cord and pulley, ora 
lever operated by a handle within easy reach should be regarded as a 
necessary fitting on all such openings. 


9. The main consideration in regard to shelves and cupboards is that 
no shelf should be more than five feet in height -- if it is, many old 
people will be obliged to get on to a chair or steps to get things from 
the back of the shelf. It is worth remembering that, in 1959, 3,899 
people over the age of 65 died of falls in their homes. For the same 
reason it is better to box in space between the top of the cupboard and 
the ceiling to avoid the need to dust it, or the risk of junk accumulating 
there. In new buildings it is best to provide a built-in hanging cupboard 
so that the tenant need not bring into a small room a wardrobe which 
may be bulky and old-fashioned. A broom cupboard is essential how- 
ever small the dwelling. The position of electric plugs and switches 
needs more thought than is usually givento it. Plugs should be well 
above skirting level so that they can be reached without stooping. It is 
probably better to avoid the use of switches flush with the wall as these 
are more difficult to find by feel. A curious omission which I have ob- 
served in many old people's houses is a plug for a bedside light. This 
is a convenience most of us value, and is something absolutely essential 
for old people. 
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10, Grouped Bungalows with some Shared Accommodation and with a 
Warden's Services by Miss Marion Bradley, Housing Manager, Sturminster 
Rural District Council. The question I am perhaps asked most frequently 
is whether a communal room is really necessary. A large room may not 
strictly be necessary, but I am firmly of the opinion that a small room 
where tenants have some common ground with the warden is a great asset. 
The communal room is also valuable as a place to house a county branch 
library, for use for Communion and other small services, and as some- 
where a tenant can havea gathering on an occasion such as a golden wedding. 











ll. We have found, over the past fourteen years, that it is very necessary 
to keep a balancing number of younger and fitter tenants in group dwellings, 
as otherwise the burden on one warden is too much. I think it is safe to 
say that one-third of the tenants will require some assistancefrom the 
warden in the later stages of their tenancy, and quite apart from acquiring 
a collection of tenants who need help all at the period, unless this balance 
of ages is maintained, younger pensioners may look askance at the accom- 
modation. 


12. Separate Housing Associated with Part III Accommodation by Miss 
V. Clark, Deputy Housing Manager, County Borough of Wolverhampton. 
Miss Clark said she was concerned for the purposes of her talk with 
housing which was the responsibility of the housing authority, but which 
was at the same time associated with an old people's home (Part III 
accommodation) which came under the jurisdiction of the welfare author- 
ity. Her authority had built new bungalows for old people next to a wel- 
fare home in a popular district on a new estate. They had also had some 
converted flatlets close to a converted home in an older, rather out of the 
way and inaccessible district. 








13. It was nice for the people in the flatlets to be able to take part in 
any social activities arranged by the home. These might in some cases 
be very limited, perhaps because of staffing difficulties or inadequate 
resources, or because a nearby old people's club provided all that was 
required. Some visiting between the two groups was desirable, though 
as the people in the home regarded the building as belonging to them, the 
bungalow or flatlet tenants should perhaps treat it as any other private 
house and only go there by invitation. It was also pleasant for people 
from the home to be able to drop in to one of the independent dwellings 
for a cup of tea; they enjoyed this and appreciated the atmosphere of 
an ordinary home. 


14. The proximity of the home helped those living outside to get used 
to the idea of one day perhaps moving into such a home themselves. In 
considering admissions to their homes, the welfare authority treated 
tenants of flatlets and bungalows just like other tenants in the town, 
though where possible vacancies would be allotted to tenants of adjoining 
independent dwellings. 
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15. Annex Flats with Family Housing by Thomas C. Ward, Public Health 
and Housing Inspector, City of Chichester. Eight of these so-called 
‘granny flats' have now been completed and occupied. They are ground 
floor flatlets linked to a three-bedroom house by a shared lobby, so that 
the tenant of the house can give a certain amount of help and over-sight 
to the elderly tenant of the annex. Each flatlet consists of a single bed- 
sitting room of 195 square feet, together with kitchenette and bathroom. 








They are let separately. 


16. The tenant of the house may be related or not to the occupant of the 
annex. It is a condition of this tenancy, that, should the annex become 
vacant, the occupant of the house must also, if required, move the council 
paying the removal expenses and finding suitable alernative accommodation. 


17. Conversion Schemes of all Types by Miss C. L. Reeve, Rowe Housing 
Trust Ltd. Miss Reeve said the main need in any area was for a variety 





of accommodation for the old, and conversions were useful in this connec- 
tion. Her own experience was limited to large Victorian houses. She 
would suggest some advantages in conversions, apart from the obvious 


one that they were less expensive. 


18. Houses could be bought and converted in different part of a town, so 
helping people of differing social standing. Rooms could be larger than 

in new buildings, and this often appealed to middle class people who had 
large furniture which they wanted to keep. Conversions also could provide 
units of varying sizes, from a bed-sitter with a cupboard kitchen to one or 
even two rooms with a separate kitchen, so that people could be offereda 
choice of accommodation. This was an important point; she had known 
people who would rather have a separate kitchen than a sunny outlook. 


19. A house with a garden was useful if tenants were to be allowed to 
keep pets. Miss Reeve believed that loneliness was a greater sorrow in 
old age than physical disability, and pets, as all housing managers knew, 
could be a great help. Many people were unwilling to move to new flats 
because it meant getting rid of a pet; in conversions they might be per- 
mitted 


20. An Old People's Village by C. V. Baker, General Manager and Secre- 
tary Sutton Dwellings Trust. The Miles MitchellVillage is a scheme for 
able-bodied old people. It is situated at Crownhill, about four miles north 








of the centre of Plymouth, just inside the city boundary. The village occupies 
a sloping site of 12 acres on which the houses are spread informally around 
and through an orchard, planted as part of the scheme. There are 135 single- 
storey houses and 24 flats, which with two staff houses makes a total of 161 
dwellings. All but a few are reserved for occupation by old people; and in 
practice most of the others tend to be let to people who have reached late 
middle-age. One or two of these younger residents have played a valuable 
part in developing the spirit of neighbourliness in the village. 
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21. Six of the two-person houses have been specially adapted for occupa- 
tion by wheel-chair disabled people. Other features of the village are a 
small general store and the village hall which is the center of community 
life. 


22. When making the first lettings we did what we could to secure a wide 
age distribution amongst the tenants, quite apart from those who are not 

old people. At the present time our 'old people' range in age from 60 to 

90 and we hope that this wide age distribution will be maintained. 


23. It seems to be an axiom inthe housing world and amongst social 
workers that old people should not be segregated -- 'herded together' 

is the favorite expression, I think. I am not going to take a stand on 

this question of segregation or integration except to say this: that I 

think it is quite wrong to generalise about old people as if they are all alike 
in their needs and preferences. 


24. My Trust has had for many years some hundreds of old people's 
dwellings in other parts of the country, all intermixed with ordinary 
housing, both in estates of block dwellings and houses. We are in no 
doubt about the need for this type of intermixed old people's housing. 

But our experience with the village has shown that many old people prefer 
the quiet and the congenial company which it provides. Some of them say 
that whilst they like to be visited by their grandchildren they do not want 





them -- and other children -- constantly on top of them. 
25. Old People's Housing in a Rural Area by George F. Taylor, Engineer, 
Surveyor and Housing Manager, Spilsby Rural District Council. Spilsby 





Rural District has an area of 146,000 acres with a resident population of 
over 23,000. Residential homes provided by the county council are 
situated many miles from the villages in which our elderly people have 
their own locality and friends. Visits revealed that a large number could 
be provided for in larger village centres if some general oversight could 
be given; they would preserve their independence, and demands for 
accommodation at an increasing cost would be reduced. 
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Abstracted from United Nations 
Report E/CN. 14/70, 26 January -1961. 
Mimeographed. 19 pages, 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 





Economic Commission for Africa 


1. This paper points out the areas in Africa that illustrate the importance 
of the social aspects of economic development and makes suggestions for 
research. As the problems in Africa are also covered by Prof. Fathy, 
EKISTICS will only refer to them briefly and then abstract in greater 
detail specific projects for research. 


2. Some Social Problems of African Development. The fundamental economic 
need of developing countries is usually to create more goods and services, 

or rather to create the capacity to create more wealth, which depends on 
factors covering the whole material and cultural heritage of the society 
concerned. Any elements in that heritage which are likely to foster devel- 
opment should be carefully preserved, and those likely to impede it should 

be scrutinized for appropriate action. 





3. The problems are broken down into the following four areas: 


Rural development; 
Industrialization; 
c. Urbanization and housing; 


d. Manpower and training. 


4. Suggestions for Social Research. 





a. Collection of statistical data. The statistical Survey of Africa 
will undoubtedly constitute one of the major tasks on the Commis- 
sion's work programme in coming years. A basic problem is how 
to adjust international statistical techniques to specific cultural 
conditions inthe region. There is very little quantitative informa- 
tion available on variations arising from cultural patterns as applied 
to geographic or sectoral groupings, although field research already 
done shows that recognizable patterns do exist and that concepts and 
techniques must be varied for the African region. 





b. Social barriers to economic change. Research might be under- 
taken to collect data on the economic and social structure of nations 
and their interelationships. Studies might also be made of forms of 
land tenure and their history and changes in the systems before govern- 
ments are advised on the desirability of carrying out agrarian reforms. 
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Neither individual nor communal ownership has any intrinsic merit as 
such; any merit either may have, may be due to social factors that go 
deeper than mere forms of tenure. 


c. Social factors and resettlement. If large sections of the population 
have to be moved, a demographic analysis by working ages, kinds of 
skills, educational attainments etc. will contribute to a realisitc assess- 
ment of their economic potential in the new location, and might even lead 
to a re-planning of economic activities in the new community or toa re- 
training programme for the labour force. The assessment of what de- 
gree of change may be desirable or acceptable is necessary to leadtoa 
definition of possible lines of action and of alternatives to be avoided be- 





cause of the difficult problems they would involve. 


d. Social impact of the changeover to an industrialized exchange economy. 
Research could also be done in order to ascertain, for specific countries, 
the social and cultural effects of modernizing the economy by introducing 
mechanization of production in former agricultural countries with pre- 
industrial social structures. Studies might be designed to follow up some 
of the social effects connected with consumption patterns of the change- 
over from a subsistence to an exchange economy, which may be beneficial 
or detrimental, leading either to personal and social betterment or to dis- 
content and dis-organization. 





e. Urban growth and redevelopment. A beginning could be made with 
studying surveys made elsewhere. The problems of rapid urbanization 
have already been studied in, for example, Athens, Cairo, Casablanca 
and Tripoli by the Urbanization Survey Mission for the Mediterranean 
region. Studies also should be made of changes in family life and of the 
problems that arise and the adjustments that become necessary when 
families move out to the suburbs or to the city from rural areas. Studies 
are needed of the special problems affecting children and youth in the 
urban environment. Lastly, city development plans should be examined 

in relation to industrialization and broader development plans for the entire 





country. 


f. Housing. This research should aim at ascertaining what interest exists 
in better housing and what social groups can afford. Architects should 
know whether there are strong traditions in house design and any housing 
taboos. In finance, both an economic analysis and the social components 
of the problem must be weighed. 


g. Manpower andtraining. Surveys should be made in selected African 
countries of the numbers of persons possessing various types of skill re- 
quired for the achievement of development objectives and of the facilities 





for training personnel. 
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Abstracted from ''The New Metropolis 

in the Arab World" An International 
Seminar Sponsored by The Congress for 
Cultural Freedom and the Egyptian Society 
of Engineers. Cairo, 17-22 December 1960. 
Mimeographed paper. 23 pages. 


MIGRANT ADJUSTMENT TO CITY LIFE: THE EGYPTIAN VILLAGER 





_IN CAIRO 
Janet Abu- Lughod 


1. In Egypt migration from rural to urban areas has been the chief factor 
responsible for the soaring rate of urbanization. Furthermore such 
migration has favored the very largest cities while by-passing the urban 
communities of minimal size, with the exception of Helwan and Giza, 
whose phenomenal growth has been linked to the Cairo metropolitan 

area of which they are satellites. This has been occurring in Egypt for 
the past two decades; the cities of highest rank in size have tended to 


sustain a rate of increase equal to two or more times the rate of total 
population increase; smaller cities (20,000 to 30,000 population) have 
even failed on the average to keep pace with the rate of natural increase 
of the country, i.e., they have, in effect, experienced a net population 
loss. The chief point to be raised here is the nature of the adjustment 


required and the elements which ease the shock of transition from rural 
to urban lite. 


2. Rural Elements in Urban Cairo. Sociologists studying the adjustment 
of rural migrants to the city have been caught in a dilemma of their own 
making. On the one hand, they first fashioned the sharp dichotomy be- 
tween rural and urban socio-cultural systems, only to replace this sharp 
break by the more sophisticated concept of a continuum. On the other 
hand, even after their conscious rejection of the underlying principle 
they continue to deduce the sequence and dynamics of adjustment as if 
this dichotomy were valid. The unconscious assumptions inherent in the 
rural-urban dichotomy still lead many sociologists to an over-simplified 
image of a one-way (despite verbal service rendered to "feedback" and 
"mutual assimilation") adjustment. of rural man toa "stable" urban 
culture. 








3. This adjustmentis usually assumed to be, if not painful, at least dis- 
organizing inthe extreme. And it is viewed as having equally impelling 
necessity in every basic aspect of life. In the physical sense it is en- 
visioned as drastically altering the neighborhood physical environment, 
substituting an entirely different type of home, changing the nature of 
the physical accoutrements within the house, as well as transforming 
the physical appearance and dress of the migrant. Economically the 
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adjustment is seen as related to changes in occupation and work rhythms 

to a new division of labor between men and women within the family, to 

a different relationship between the migrant and his work associates and, 
most important, to a new and presumably higher level as well as standard 
(set of aspirations) of living. Socially the migrant is seen as adjusting 
from the intimate (primary) contacts which dominated his social relations 
in the village to the more superficial (segmented or secondary) contacts 
which are presumed to be inherent in the very nature of urban life, as 
adapting to a shift from the homogeneous peer group ofthe village to re- 
ference groups with diverse backgrounds and values, and as experiencing 

a reduction in neighborhood social life and mutual assistance. Culturally, 
he is assumed to undergo a revolution in motivations, values and ideology 
(including secularization). In short, according to the rural-urban dichotomy, 
a hypothetical villager from Kafr Batikh is presumably to be dropped on 
Soliman Pasha Street in Cairo to assimilate or perish. He is to be granted. 
no cushions to soften the trauma of the change. 


4. Indeed the superficial observer, viewing the heart of ''Western'' Cairo 
and contrasting it with a Delta village, is easily lulled into accepting 
without qualification that the social and personal problems involved in the 
move of the villager to the city must be devastating - so wide is the gap. 
What is often forgotten is the equally wide gap between urbane Madison 
Avenue in New York City and a cross-roads village of hill folk in Kentucky, 
or between the glitter of the Champs Elysees and a Provence village such 
as Van Gogh liked to paint. And what is truein the case of the latter is 
equally true in the former: it is a rare peasant from Arles who, even 
after he has moved to Paris, has much to do with the Champs Elysees, 
and it is a rare fellah, seeking a better life in Cairo, who mingles very 
often with the crowds of Soliman Pasha. 


5. A basic distinction must be made here - rural migrants tend to be 
drawn from two extreme types. One sub-type, qualitatively the ''cream" 
but numerically smaller, consists chiefly of bright youths (with or without 
their families) who migrate to the city in search of education or other 
opportunities. These persons have both the drive and the opportunities 

for rapid assimilation in to the culture of the city. The second sub-group, 
referred to in later sections of this paper as the ''non-selective"' migrants, 
are drawn primarily from the "have-nots" of the village. Numerically the 
dominant group, they are certainly as repulsed economically from the 
village by dirth of land and opportunity as they are attracted by the city. 
These have a lower capacity for assimilation and tend to build for them- 
selves within the city an approximate replica of the culture they left behind. 
It is the life adjustment of these migrants that this paper seeks to explore. 


6. It is our contention that the dichotomy between urban and rural is invalid 
in Egypt and in many other pre-industrial and industrializing nations for two 
reasons; the constant "'ruralization'' of the cities and the incorporation into 
the built-up metropolitan region of pre-existing villages and their occupants. 
In regard to the first, according to the census of 1947, more than one-third 
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of the permanent residents of Cairo had been born outside the boundary of 
the governorate. The overwhelming majority of these migrants came from 
the rural hinterlands within Egypt. To speak about a one-way assimilation 
to a stable urban culture when so large a minority of the population brings 
with it its needs and customs of rural origin is sociological folly. On the 
second point, it would take a keen observer to distinguish between a village 
incorporated within Cairo and one located in the far hinterlands. There 
are vast quarters within the mosaic of Cairo where - physically and 
socially - the way of life and the characteristics of the residents more 
closely approximates the rural areas of the country than the adjacent 
urban ones which stand in bewildering contrast. 


7. Benevolent Societies as Absorbers of Urban Shock. It has been sug- 
gested above that migrants, if they so desire, can choose to live in large 
portions of Cairo which retain basic similarities to the kinds of physical 
and social environments they left behind in the village. It now remains 
for us to investigate the extent to which they actually select such areas 
where the non-selective migrant lives during 





of first settlement, i.e. 


, 


his early years in the city. 


8. First, evidence is available through studies made here and in other 
rapidly urbanizing countries which indicates that a fairly typical pattern 
of initial adjustment is followed by many rural immigrants. The typical 
migrant, here as elsewhere, is a young man whose first contact upon 
arrival in the city is often with a friend or relative from his own village, 
with whom he may even spend the first few nights. When he takes 
lodgings for himself and later for his family, he tends to look only in 
that area of the city most familiar to him i.e. where he spent his 

first days. This process, inthe aggregate, results in a concentration 
of migrants from particular villages within small sub-sections of the 
city far beyond what would be expected by chance. 


9. Among the most significant means by which ex-villagers help each 
other is the benevolent society (the location and distribution of which 
constitute the only evidence as to where migrants do settle in Cairo). 

A typical example is the Garawan Benevolent Association. Garawan 

is a village of some 8,000 persons located in the heart of the Egyptian 
Delta in Menoufia Province. As in many of the villages surrounding it, 
land has become increasingly scarce as population continues to expand. 

At first the mother village budded several colony villages, but even this 
was insufficient to relieve the pressure of numbers. Finally, village men 
began to seek their livelihoods in Cairo some 100 miles away and there is 
now heavy traffic between the two places. The Garawan Benevolant Assoc- 
iation was founded in 1944 (after the peak period of migration) for the ex- 
pressed purpose of extending ''aid to members" and providing "burial 

'' The association is self-supporting, receiving no financial 
grants frotm 'the government. It sustains its activities through the dues 
contributions of '320 Egyptian Moslem adult males from Garawan", 
according to the entry inthe Directory. Using a very conservative esti- 


facilities. 
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mate of family size, two dependents for each adult male, one arrives at 
approximately 1,000 persons who are, to some extent, involved in the 
core community of ex-Garawan residents. 


10. In order to use the locations of village benevolent societies as an 
indirect index to the concentration of migrants, a number of assumptions 
must be made. First, we assume that migrants from specific villages 
are not distributed at random throughout the city but that the processes 
described above result in aggregated settlements of persons from the 
same village. It is not assumed that all ex-residents of a village will be 
found in the Cairo settlement of maximum concentration. The second 
assumption is that the office of the migrant association is most likely to 
be located in that sub-area of the city which contains the maximum con- 
centration of members 


ll. When the addresses given in the directory are located on a spot map, 
a definite but not simple pattern emerges. The associations are arranged 
in elliptical orbit around but never within the central business district 

(C. B. D) of Esbekiah. About one-third of the assoications are located in 
the northern quadrant. Within this general section are two small areas 

of maximum concentration, the first in the vicinity of the Khazindar Bus 
Station, the other adjacent to the railroads northeast of the main train 
terminal at Bab el Hadid. 


12. The Khazindar Bus Station is the terminus of the inter-provincial 
buses which connect the Lower Egyptian provinces of Menoufia, Qalyubia, 
Sharqua, Gharbiya, etc. with Cairo. Within a radius of 500-600 yards 
of this station are found at least eight village benevolent associations 

- all representing Delta Villages. Located within a radius of three-fifths 
of a mile of the terminal area a minimum of sixteen associations. 


13. What is this area like? One short block east of the urbane commerical 
thoroughfare of Shubra Street (on which the bus station is situated) there 
occurs a remarkable transformation. Buildings are two and three stories 
in height, in contrast to the six to eight-story buildings abutting Shubre 
Street. The narrow unpaved streets and alleys harbor prematurely aged, 
badly deteriorated housing of unmistakable urban origin and a scattering 

of more rural-type structures. 


14. The second cluster is in the tiny quarter of al Sharabiya, a triangular 
shaped plot nestling between two railroad lines at their point of bifurcation. 
Seven village associations are located within about 300 yards of each other 
in this minuscule and isolated quarter. It is well known that occupation- 
ally the residents are bound to the railroads, pioneer migrants having 
found jobs in the ''yards" and been followed by their compatriots. This 
section presents a more rural aspect and retains a closer functional tie t< 
the rural fringe, since its northern neighbor is still the 'ezaab. Lower 
buildings predominate and some of them are constructed of mud brick 2s 
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in the villages, lacking only the additional smooth mud tacing. Commercial 
establishments resemble those found in a large village or very small town. 
In fact, the area bears a marked similarity to a less prosperous community 
located in the hinterlands having about 20,000 persons, again in the Lower 
Delta. 


15. A second major zone where migrant associations are clustered is 
directly south of the Western-style business district, restricted only 

on the west by high-income Garden City which pre-empts the Nile front. 
The pattern of location differs markedly from that in Shubra. Whereas 
the latter lie (or once lay) adjacent to the rurban fringe, no such proximity 
is noted for the former. On the contrary, the densest concentration is 
found in the transitional business district. 


16. What accounts for the remarkable difference between the sites of 
migrant associations in the northernand southernquadrants of the city? 
One key to the problem is the nature of the migrants each serves. The 
associations in Shubra represent with few exceptions villages of the Delta 
while the associations located in the southern portion of the city, represent 
predominantly the villages of Upper Egypt, Nubia and the Sudan. The 
principle of least effort seems to determine the ecological distribution, 
the villagers coming from north of the city favoring northern sections 

and those coming from the south, southern sections. Migrants from 
villages in the Delta move primarily in family groups, while migrants 
from Upper Egypt either remain single or leave their wives and children 
in their village of origin, even for years. 


There are also significant occupation differences. The major source 

of male domestic servants - cooks, waiters, doorkeepers, etc. - are 
from the villages of Upper Egypt and the Sudan. More than 50,000 males 
were listed in the 1947 census as being employed in these occupations. 
Since these are occupations followed almost exclusively by first rather 
than second generation urbanites, it is probable that this occupational 
group contained a very high proportion of Upper Egyptian inigrants. On 
the other hand, the occupational distribution of Lower Egyptian migrants 
is far more varied. 


18. The migrants from Lower Egypt tend to reproduce for themselves a 
semblance of the way of life they left behind them, including quasi-rural 
neighborhoods, semi-urban housing, social solidarity of the village group 
buttressed by physical proximity and life in family units. These aid in 
making their transition to urban life much more gradual and less traumatic 
On the other hand are the migrants from Upper Egypt, catapulted somewhat 
violently into the urban arena in relative isolation from friends and family 
These tend to retreat from deep assimilation to and identification with the 
city, even though they conform superficially to the new culture. Between 
these two extreme types are many marginal variations, including the Upper 
city'' wife, and the "isolate 


Egyptian who works in a factory or marries a 
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from a Delta village who shuns (or is shunned by) his fellow villagers in 
the city. 


19. Inthe light of this, the major differences between the location of 
migrant associations representing Upper and Lower Egyptian villages be- 
come more comprehensible. The associations of Upper Egyptians are 
located in a sub-area of the city which serves as a leisure-time focal 
point as well as a residential area catering to single men. The assoc- 
iations themselves play a more active role in the life of these migrants, 
in part because their members are denied access to the alternative 
social unit - the family. 


20. One final point must be raised concerning the parts of the city to which 
migrants have not gravitated in any number. That the migrants are rela- 
tively scarce in the highest rental zones of the city is readily explained by 
the general socio-economic status of the ''non-selective" villagers. Their 
failure to locate in two other types of areas is less readily explained. 
First, migrants are relatively absent from the rurban fringe proper. 

The lack of rental housing in these areas, the dirth of public transportation 
facilities and the desire of migrants to live close to their new jobs are 
undoubtedly important reasons for their rejection of these areas. How- 
ever, we suspect that a desire for urban excitement - for something 
different from the village - may also play a role in the migrant's pref- 
erence for more inlying locations. The second area surprisingly over- 
looked is medieval Cairo. Low status of the area can only partly explain 
the absence, since some migrant areas are on about the same level. The 
complete absence of new housing in these districts, coupled with an evi- 
dently very low turnover rate have probably prevented mass invasions by 
groups of migrants such as have occurred in other less saturated areas 


Changes from Rural to Urban Life. 





21. Here our facts end. The final section of this paper is tentative and 
admittedly speculative. It is hoped that the hypotheses here advanced may 
be useful in guiding much needed research 


22. Shelter and Location. Inthe sections, such as those where familie: 
from the Delta locate, the interior streets and the alleyways on which 
many dwellings face are seldom if ever used for wheeled traffic. Thers 
fore, the rural functions of the street as pathway, meeting place, play- 
ground, tethering post for animals, etc. are seldom threatened. The 
streets thus offer one parallel with the past which minimizes a major 
shock of urban life, i.e., driving activities into the home. The identity 
of nieghbors also aids the adjustment, owing to the tendency of villager: 





from the same place of origin to settle in close proximity. 
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23. Other aspects of the physical environment require a much greater 
adjustment. The nature of the house itself and the density of settlement 
are probably the two most revolutionary physical changes. The hous- 

ing occupied by the majority of migrants, is more urban than rural in 

style and character. First, the village home minimizes the number of 
enclosed rooms in order to maximize private open space in the form of 

a’ ground-level interior courtyard in the one-story village house or the 
protected roof courtyard of a more commodious two-story home. This 
cherished space is sacrificed in the multi-family flats occupied by migrants 
within the city. While many of the tasks assigned to the courtyard (drying 
dung-cakes, tethering animals, drying onions and other storage crops) are 
no longer performed in the city, its other social uses (sitting, cooking and 
eating) which might still be relevant in the city are likewise forfeited. 
Despite the fact that the number of persons per room in village dwellings 
is as high or even higher than in the urban areas where migrants have 
settled, the loss of this outdoor ''over-spill'' space results in a functionally 
more crowded home for the ex-villager. 


24. Not only is his home more tightly compressed but his nieghborhood 
also is more concentrated. It is this second physical change, in area 
density, which is probably the most difficult to adjust to. Many different 
families using a common stairwell and often common public utilities 
“means more intensive contact with neighbors than in the villages, an 
admitted anomaly, since the city is supposed to be "'anonymous" while 
the village is presumed to be the opposite. The greater enforced and 
inadvertent intimacy occasioned by high density may be one of the points 
of most difficult adjustment for the new city man and more particularly 
for the new city woman. 


25. Within the home itself are other changes which may be viewed either 
positively or negatively by the ex-villagers. The disappearance of the 
oven-room from the city house is one which comes readily to mind. In 
the rural home one full room is devoted to the massive clay oven which 
takes up most of the floor space but whose flat top, however, forms a 
second floor level. The functions of this oven are remarkable. Not 
only is the daily bread baked in it, but during the winter months it heats 
the adjacent areas and, on cold nights, the members of a blanketless 
family vie for sleeping space on the warmed shelf above it. For the 
ex-villager the loss of this oven means a loss of one of his most valued 
amenities. That this is viewed with distress is attested to by the fact 
that at least some migrants select the top floor of an urban dwelling in 
order to construct a duplicate of the oven and also advise newcomers from 
their village to do likewise. 


26. Other changes in the physical accoutrements of the home age for the 
better and well in line with the aspirations of villagers, if the "high status' 
objects found in more prosperous rural homes are sensitive indices of 
general ''demand’'. For example, the substitution of the kerosene-burning 
primus for the dungcake fire for cooking is generally viewed as an improve- 
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ment to the home, as is the addition of more furniture - chiefly to store 

a growing stock of consumption items such as cups and glasses, clothing 
and other such commodites. The high four-poster bed with its black 
wrought-iron frame, embellished with gilt, remains, in the city as well 
as in the village, the single most important status piece; if there is any 
change in the city it is merely that many who could not afford this amenity 
in the village how have the means to properly equip their home. 


27. The foregoing remarks best apply to migrant families making a rela- 
tively permanent adjustment to the city. They do not apply with equal 
force to many Upper Egyptian migrants working as domestic servants or 
in other positions where limited housing is provided and where there is a 
reluctance to found families. Paradoxically, it is this.group, which, 
although exposed most intensively to a new physical environment, seems 
to assimilate least in personality and identification to life in Cairo. A 
lifetime spent in sections of the city which contrast most sharply with 
the village environment effects a superficial urbanity and sophistication 
unmatched by that achieved by the manual laborer from the Delta living 
in a quasi-rural district of the city. But it seems that the very lack of 

a gradual transition and the deprivation of the mediating in‘luences. of 
family and neighborhood have the reverse effect of prolonging the period 
of being ''a stranger''. For this type of migrant often rejects urban life 
for himself, confining his periodic social contacts to other Upper 
Egyptians from his village or in his own profession and confining his 
"true" life to infrequent sojourns with his family in the village. 


28. Economic. As yet there is no accurate information on change oi 
income of migrants, thus the discussion will be centered on the work pattern. 
With respect to her economic role, it may be said that the ex-village 
woman experiences a reduction in her work load (unless she takes outside 
employment), but, at the same time, experiences an even greater reduc- 
tion in the normal social life which formerly attended her labors. 

Laundry is a case in point. In the village, the washing of clothes is 

done either in the canal or now increasingly, due to the clearer color 

of the pure water, at the communal taps of the village. This is never 

a solitary activity for a woman. In contrast to this, consider the 

laundry function as it is performed in one of the migrant areas de- 
scribedearlier. Here, water for washing is also secured at the communal 
water taps. However, a male guard stands at the water tap, thus effective- 
ly discouraging groups of women from washing at the water site. Instead, 
the women obtain their water at the tap and carry it home to wash in soli- 
tude within their dwellings, unless they are fortunate enough to have access 
to the roof. 





29. The experience of ex-village men, on the other hand, is often the 
exact reverse. Tied to daily jobs with uniformly long working hours, they 
probably work somewhat harder or at least longer than they did in the 
village. The kind of occupation taken up in the city is, of course, the main 
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determinant of how the latter compares with farm work. However, the 
work of a city manual laborer is probably more taxing, certainly more 
evenly distributed over time and usually less solitary, i.e., it is per- 
formed in the constant company of others. A significant exception must 
be made for those who work in marginal commercial ventures, e.g., 
itinerant peddlers, shoe shiners, domestics, etc. 


30. Consider those migrants who work at steady jobs in the company of 
others. To what extent does their work bring them into contact with 
wor k-associates coming from different backgrounds or holding diverse 
values? Social heterogeneity is usually assumed to be one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of urbanism, but for this to have an effect 

in creating the mental counterpart, sophistication, these heterogeneous 
persons must somehow come into intimate contact with each other. To 
what extent and under what conditions does the group of work associates 
facilitate such contact? Ina large-scale factory the mixing of many 
persons occurs, but Egyptian industry and commerce are dominated by 
the small firm. In addition, not only do new migrants have a tendency 
to make their first contacts in the city with persons from their home 
villages but in addition they often depend on their compatriots to guide 
them towards their first job. Also, the fame of an earlier migrant 
from the village who has succeeded in attaining a high position in a Cairo 
firm filters back to the village and new migrants are likely to seek him 
out in their search for work. Thus, not only do migrants cluster resi- 
dentially, but they cluster on the job as well. 


$1. Social. Two propositions are suggested. First, the culture of 
Cairo, even inthe most "urbane" quarters, fails to be characterized 
chiefly by anonymity, secondary contacts and the other attributes of 


ai 


irban life (as suggested by Louis Wirth in the now classic essay 
‘Urbanism as a Way of Life''). In fact, there seems to be less anony- 
mity in this large Middle Eastern metropolis than in a medium-sized 
western city. Second, migrants to Cairo, rather than being passive 
‘adjusters'"' to urban culture, are active creaters of a variety of social 
institutions whose major function is to protect migrants from the shock 
of anomie, of social isolation. 


32. Middle Eastern culture places an extremely high value on inter- 
personal relationships, even at a sacrifice of privacy and internal life. 

This combined with a system of relationships based on the extended kin- 

ship group, serves to extend the number of persons with whom an individual 
retains primary rather than secondary ties far beyond what Western 
sociologists, reasoning from their own experience, dare to assume possible. 
This network of inter-personal associations enmeshes not hundreds but 
thousands of individuals. Inthe village, this network is sufficiently large 

to absorb almost the entire population of the community. 
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3. Were Cairo merely an a morphous mass of individuals, this network, 
large as it is, might account for but a small fraction of the individual's life. 
However, Cairo is not one community but rather an incredibly complex 
patchwork quilt of communities, not only in the physical sense but in the 
social sense as well. These separate communities exist side by side but 
are not self-contained. Indeed, the functional sections of each community 
may be geographically separated - residence in one part of the city, busi- 
ness in another, recreation in still another. A member of one community 
passes daily through the physical site of communities other than his own, 
neither ''seeing'' them in any real sense nor admitting their relevance to 
his own life. Within his own community, however, there is little anonymity. 


34. It is within this basic context of "urbanism"! that the migrant to the 
city is called upon te adjust. His adjustment is further facilitated by the 
various "institutions'' - formal and informal - which he develops within 
his social community. The village benevolent society is one of the formal 
ones. It is unlikely, however, that more than 100,000 migrants are in- 
volved in these associations, while it will be recalled that rural migrants 
in 1947 numbered in excess of 600,000. Thus, even if these are important 
to the persons they serve, they fall short of absorbing the majority of 
migrants. 


35. The migrant associations are almost exclusively a Muslim development. 
The migrating Christian minority are more likely to be absorbed into the 
Church-affiliated associations. Other formal institutions, labor unions, 
civic associations, charitable organizations and politcal groups are all 
relatively underdeveloped within the city of Cairo; their relevance to life 
(with the exception of craft and labor unions) seems to be confined to the 
upper and middle classes. 


36. It is then to the informal social institutions that one must look for a 
fuller understanding of adjustment patterns. A few institutions may be 
singled out as playing important roles, but in this area documentation is 
totally lacking. First in importance is undoubtedly the coffee shop, a 

male institution of basic significance in any Middle Eastern community. 

It is in the coffee shop that many Middle Eastern males conduct their 
social life and often their business life as well. Small housing quarters 
combine with the need for rigid segregation of the sexes to make this even 
more essential for the migrant of limited means who can do no entertaining 
in the home. For younger males the ''peer gang" is another informal social 
institution which serves as a buffer between the individual and society. Its 
role is particularly important for a minor group of rural migrants, notably 
young boys from the village who wander into Cairo alone, malleable enough 
to be absorbed either into the moral life of the community or into the tribe 


of juvenile vagrants, depending chiefly on circumstances. 
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38. It is the immediate neighborhood which constitutes, after the family 
the most important informal social institution for migrants. Non-family 
contacts are often restricted to neighbors of the same sex and there is 
evidence of mutual aid in borrowing and lending and in exchanging ser- 
vices. 


39. Attitudes and Ideology. The Weltanschauung of the city man is 
presumed to differ from the peasant's in several significant ways. 
First, relaxation of the heavy hand of personal social control in the 
village is assumed to result in greater latitude for individual differ- 
ences. Second, cities are assumed to foster a more secular approach 
to life and a more "rational", mechanistic ordering of activities. Third, 
cities by definition are the seats of civilization, the gateway through 
which a more sophisticated knowledge of the outside world passes and 
becomes incorporated. Fourth, cities have traditionally been centers 
of movements of social change, from new religions to new political 
ideologies and transfers of power. 








40. While these statements are valid premises, data are lacking on 
Cairo which would permit us to place rural migrants along the continuum 
which runs from the sacred, conformist, isolated and relatively static 
conditions of the ideal folk society to the extreme of urbanism outlined 
above. Several considerations may be raised here. For one, the 
Egyptian village hardly conforms to the ideal prototype of the folk society. 
Where farmers raise cash crops tied to an international market (cotton), 
listen to radios, travel to market towns periodically, have relatives 

or friends in the cities, sendtheir children to government schools fol- 
lowing a national curriculum, etc., the iron ring of isolation has already 
been broken. On the other hand, it is possible within the city of Cairo to 
pursue a fairly circumscribed existence outside the mainstream of urban 
life. Therefore, the extreme contrast between urbanism and ruralism 
fails to materialize. While there is a wide gap between the least sophis- 
ticated villager and the most sophisticated urbanite, there is no indication 
that migrants necessarily pass from one pole to the other. The direction 
of their change can be predicted but the magnitude of the shift cannot. Is 
there a significant difference to begin with, for example, between the 
migrant and the rural person who never left home, in terms of motivation 
and receptivity? Or does exposure to the urban environment alone account 
for the resulting differences between the two groups ? Theseare questions 
for which there are no present answers. 
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Reprinted from "Engineering 
News-Record" Vol. 166, No. 20, 
May 18, 1961. Pages 85-86 


LETTER FROM LAGOS: 





NIGERIANS LIKE CHANGES THEY RESISTED 





Paul Conklin 


l. Resistance to progress can be greatest where the opportunity for pro- 
gress knocks loudest. Case in point is the clearance of slums in Lagos, 
federal capital of Nigeria, one of Africa's new nations. This project, 
one of Africa's largest, is about half done, and when the whole $9 1/2 
million worth is finished, some of the worst slums on the continent will 
have been cleared; 30,000 persons will have been provided decent hous- 
ing. Yet, Lagos, island city of half a million in the Gulf of Guinea, 

gave staunch resistance to the cutting away of wretched shanty towns that 
had spread like a cancer throughout its vitals. 


2. A Lagos Executive Development Board produced a plan for slum clear- 
ance in 1951, but such fierce resistance boiled up that no Nigerian politician 
would be identified with it. By 1955their British governors convinced 
Nigerian leaders that it simply would not do for them to achieve inde- 
pendence with such a disreputable looking capital. Still, opposition to the 
Lagos Central Planning Scheme ran high. Occupants of the area to be 
rebuilt saw it as a government device to deprive them of land that had 
often been in the same family for generations. In traditional African 
fashion, Lagos families lived together in ''compounds" of many households. 
People were frightened by the prospect of being uprooted from their 
familiar surroundings and having their families broken up and scattered. 
Families thus fragmented could not exist because their members could 

no longer protect and support one another, the argument ran. 


3. Insecurity led to violence. When the development board sent its 
trucks in to move the first families, riots broke out. Women stormed 

the board offices and attacked its officials. People locked themselves 

in their houses and refused to budge. Stubborn tenants were evicted in 

the middle of the night when they were half-asleep and in some extreme 
cases houses were knocked down by bulldozers while their occupants were 
still inside. However, the resistance gave way within two or three months 
when word came back that Suru-Lere, a new housing development at the 
outskirts of Lagos, was not over-run by thieves and wild animals. 


4. Suru-Lere's first subdivision was opened in 1955 and contained 900 
houses. The second group had 600 units. A third with 400 units will be 
completed this summer. The construction is all the same. Houses have 
cinderblock walls, solid concrete floors, and double pitched roofs of 
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corrugated asbestos sheets on timber roof trusses. Except for single- 
room units, all have a water tap in the kitchen sink, a shower, and a toilet 
which empties into a septic tank. All are provided with electricity Each 


house has room for its own garden plot. 


5. Construction cost for a house with two living rooms, kitchen, small 
storage room, shower and toilet is $1,540. Whenthese same houses are 
built in two-story blocks of four units, the unit cost becomes $2,240. A 
house with three living rooms costs $1,890, or $2, 702 in a two-story 
block. A house with four living rooms costs $2,450. A single-room unit 
without its own toilet runs $1, 064 (these are designed for bachelors). 
Density of population at Suru-Lere is 2.6 people per room, or about 
one-fourth what it is in central Lagos. Suru-Lere rents ($3.50 per roor 
a month) are much lower than slum landlords are able to collect 


6. The development board has made Suru-Lere as much of a self-contained 
township as possible, building schools, shopping centers, and clinics and 
leaving room for churches, banks, movies. In theory, Suru-Lere was in- 
tended to be a temporary residence for the people of central Lagos, who 
would return to the city as soon as their land could be reconveyed to them. 
In actuality, Suru-Lere has become a permanent housing area. Once they 
discovered how much better it is to live in clean, pleasant surroundings, 
and once they discovered that living apart from one's family has certain 
advantages, people have been loath to return to the city. Another factor is 
that virtually nobody has sufficient money to build the multi-story apart- 
ment blocks which the planners think are best suited tor the center of the 
nation's capital. As a consequence, the redeveloped land, on which the 
city has already spent $1. 3 million for road surfacing, drains, sewers, 
lighting and water mains, is being sold to commercial developers for 


non-residential purposes. 


7. During the scheme's early years the development board could built new 
houses faster than it could clear away the slums. Now, however, slum 


clearance on an eventual 72 acres is being held up by a building bottleneck 
in Suru-Lere. Only African contractors are employed now that Nigeria is 
independent, and they are handicapped by a lack of financing and machinery 


with which to work. 


8. Inthe past there was speculation whether the scheme to clear Lagos 

of slums would be pushed forward once Nigeria achieved its independence. 
The answer seems to be yes, but not as vigorously as before. There are 
other projects--bridges, power stations, harbor insta!lations -- competing 
for Nigeria's limited supplies of capital. But there is scant chance that the 
government will abandon the scheme, even if it wantedto. For now, vir- 
tually all of the people still living in’central Lagos want, in distinct contrast 
to the resistance of early days, to move to Suru-Lere. 
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9. And as the slum clearance moves ahead, a complex of modern govern- 
ment office buildings, a supreme court, parliament buildings and living 
quarters for members of parliament has been built. In addition, the city's 
skyline changes almost monthly as new banks, hotels, store's and private 
office buildings go up. The day will come when Lagos will be a handsome 
city. 





NEW HOUSING moves people from slums, clearing Nigeria’s capital for rebuilding. 
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Reprinted from D. A. Newsletter 


Volume I, No. 10, June Ist 1961. 
Pages 1-3. 


DYNAPOLIS IN AFRICA 





Hasan Fathy 


1. Ona long trip through numerous countries in Africa Prof. Fathy of 
Athens Technological Institute collected material for the ''City of the 
Future". (See EKISTICS 11:68, 459-468). Ina lecture, delivered in 
Athens, he presented his impressions from this survey trip together 
with general information on Africa. Extracts of the talk are given 
below: 


2. Africa is a continent larger than India, China, and the USA com- 
bined, but supports only two hundred million people, in contrast to the 
twelve hundred and fifty million inhabiting the three other countries. 
The great majority in Africa live in villages under a tribal system 
and, following a subsistence economy, their major problems remain 
poverty, hunger, disease, ignorance and fear. 


3. Yet, poverty exists while the continent contains vast resources of 
unexploited wealth. Huge areas of cultivable land are available but 
farming techniques are in need of a complete change. Mineral de- 
posits are rich and water power potential is estimated to be six times 
as much as the rest of the world. But the most unexploited and im- 
portant potential of the continent remains its unskilled population, in 
need of a large training programme if this latent manpower is to be 
used effectively. 


4. The basic problem of the Africans is to raise the standard of living, 
as the next step after having acquired political independence. This has 
to be achieved through the exploitation of the latent resources mentioned. 
The overall problem is complicated due to the extremely rapid changes 
taking place in all areas of African life. These changes are expected to 
become more radical and even more rapid with every year that passes. 


5. The first of these rapid changes is the phenomenon of growth. 
Everywhere in Africa the population is increasing rapidly, though con- 
ditions from the public health viewpoint are not good. Measures of 
hygiene are the first techniques to be applied in Africa, as in every 
developing area, and they immediately cause the increase of population 
at a startling rate. This high increase of population must be considered 
in planning for a well-balanced urban and rural life. 
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6. But the rate of increase is much higher in the urban that the rural 
settlements, so that towns grow at a most alarming rate. The African 
population of Dakar and other French West African cities doubled in the 
five years between 1945 and 1950, and the major towns in Northers 
Rhodesia doubled their population in the three-year period from 1947 - 
1950. 


7. Social and economic factors are the natural cause of the cityward 
movement throughout Africa. This however has created great problems, 
particularly for the newly independent African States, who are in search 
of a remedy to the unhappy situation prevailing in their towns. 


8. A rapid and total change appears in culture also. Africans are 
moving from tribal and urban culture, from a moneyless subsistance 
economy to the cash economy of the town. In the future, Africans will 
inevitably become more and more "western" in their attitude, even 
though they may maintain their dressing habits and language -- because 
it is only through western technology that they can improve their way 
of life. This change will depend upon and be accompanied by a trans- 
formation in the basic economy. To an ever-increasing extent money 
will play a leading role in the life of the ordinary African, which, at 
present, it does not. 


9. Furthermore, social changes are under way. Beyond and apart 
from the special and acute problem of relationship between black and 
white all over Africa, there are problems of tribal antagonism and 

the problems incident upon the appearance of a middle class. The 
middle class is small at present, though every new school will perhaps 
mean some thousands of new middle class families in 20 year's time. 


10. Lastly, there are problems of change in technical skills. At 
present there are not nearly enough Africans skilled in technical matters. 
There is a desperate need for every kind of expert, from doctors down 
to bricklayers, and the task of "producing" -- which means training -- 
these people is huge. But without these experts, without exploiting the 
potential skill of the African, there can be no future for the continent. 


ll. The problems outlined above can be briefly represented and sum- 
marized by the picture of a gap. A gap that must be filled and filled 
urgently! A gap that exists everywhere in Africa, between village 
and town, between tribal and urban quarter, between the peasant's 
vegetable-patch and the foreign mine or factory. This gap must be 
filled, the hierarchy must be completed. 


12. From the above presentation it becomes clear that an increase in 
the standards of living, the new patterns of development, the movement 
of population to the cities, will all create innumerable problems of 
urban growth, where the economic and social activities will be con- 
centrated. The solution to these problems which already exist and are 
growing continuously, through physical and socio-economic planning, 

is closely connected with the overall ''battle for the development of 
Africa. "' 
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13. These problems of urban growth can only be dealt with by an over- 
all programme which will relate the present form of the town to its ex- 
pansion. Such a programme and plan is provided by the concept of 
Dynapolis. , 


14. The essence of Dynapolis - a very vital point that has been over- 
looked before - is that a dynamic organism like a growing city cannot 
be enclosed ina static pattern of a well-designed but fixed plan. The 
dynamic organism needs to expand freely in the three dimensions of 
space. The fourth dimension, the time element -- with all the changes 
that time brings in a rapidly changing Africa -- is also fully respected 
in the Dynapolitan principles. Africa thus presents, an opportunity to 
work out the principles of Dynapolis in practice on an extended contin- 
ental scale. 











Abstracted from ''The Architect and 
Building News ''Vol. 219 No. 20 
17 May 1961, Pages 639-644. 





HARLOW HOUSING COMPETITION RESULT 





H. T. Cadbury-Brown and Victor Hammett 


1. H. T. Cadbury-Brown and Victor Hammett were the assessors of this 
competition, the purpose of which was to afford facilities for re-thinking 
of site layout and house design. EKISTICS first abstracts from comments 
on the nature of the site and the programme and then from description of 
the winning design by Michael Neylan. 


2. The competition was to design a housing area of approximately 300 
dwellings, a size comparable to that of other housing areas in Harlow 
and which has by experience been found to be the most satisfactory. But 
unlike most of the other housing areas the site provided was more varied 
in contour and more particular in character. It is bounded by a belt of 
trees to the north, an approach road to the east and overlooks a valley 
towards what will be a neighbourhood centre. . It is therefore of an inter- 
esting shape and section, visually isolated and in a prominent position 
overlooking the main road. Implicit in the programme were two dominant 
factors: freedom, as far as possible from inhibiting regulations and the 
problem of the car in a housing area. 


First premiated design (No. 29):*site plan 
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3. Winning Design - No. 29 by Michael Neylan. This design particularly 
has seized the opportunity to make a bold and interesting proposal which, 
although it appears to develop immediately out of the site, carries within 
it many ideas which have a wide application. Basically it provides an 
efficient vehicular circulation system separated from pedestrians. It 
exploits the slope and contours of the site to form a raised podium for 
pedestrians with traffic circulation and car parking below, and by this 
means it removes the parked car from the street, thus gaining visually 
and increasing safety. At the same time both the car and the pedestrian 
are at the centre of the layout. This podium or central core is in the form 
of an irregular crescent and bounded by flats and maisonette blocks. From 
it radiate like fingers the pedestrian paths giving access on either side to 
enclosed courtyard houses with green wedges of open space between them. 





4. The competitor's estimate of cost amounts of £537,500 for 264 dwell- 
ings. We consider that the proportion of the cost attributable to the 

houses is low but note that £62,500 has been included in the estimate for 
the central podium and the provision of garages, etc. Some of this cost 

is considered as propérly chargeable to the civil engineering works and 
particularly having regard to the great economy of the roadworks generally 
in this layout. 



































Abstracted from ''The Town Planning 
Review", Vol. XXXII No. lI, 
April 1961, Pages 66-82. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD UNITS IN BRITISH NEW TOWNS 





Anthony Goss 


1. Mr. Anthony Goss is a lecturer in the school of architecture in the 
College of Art, Birmingham. He has examined a number of neighbor- 
hood units in new towns that have been completed or are nearing com- 
pletion, and he compares their space and other standards with the re- 
commendations made sixteen years ago, by the Dudley Committee. 


2. Even though the 'neighbourhood idea' was so widely accepted at 

first, it is only now being widely disputed in Britain as it begins to meet 
its real challenge, the test of practice. This article is intended to take 
stock of the exp@gience of the British New Towns in the practical forma- 
tion of neighbournood units. For this purpose, a questionnaire was 
circulated to the New Towns that had used the neighbourhood unit princi- 
ple asking them to select a neighbourhood unit, either completed or 
nearing completion, about which they could provide factual information and 
thus give the study a statistical basis. No claim is made that the study is 
exhaustive or complete. All that is claimed is that those neighbourhood 
units about which information has been obtained are a fairly representative 
sample of about 10% of the neighbourhood units in the British New Towns. 


3. The fountain-head of theory for the application of the neighbourhood 

unit in Britain was a series of semi-official publications issued towards 

the end of the Second World War--The Dudley Report, The New Towns 

Final Report, and the 1944 Housing Manual. In three important respects 

the recommendations in these documents differed radically from the funda- 
mental principles concerning neighbourhood units first advocated by Clarence 
Perry in 1929. 


a. Perry advocated that shops should be on the edge of neighbourhoods 
as. they were traffic generators and so that larger shopping centres 

could be created at the junctions of several neighbourhoods. The 
Dudley Report recommended that the main neighbourhood shopping should 
be within the neighbourhood forming part of the neighbourhood centre. 


b. The emphasis in Perry's concept was on open space connected with 
the neighbourhood centre so that an outdoor as well as an indoor 
community area was provided. The Dudley Report put the emphasis 
on public open space on the perimeter of the neighbourhood to act as 

a buffer between neighbourhoods. 
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c. Most important of all, Perry firmly linked the size of the neigh- 
bourhood unit to the population to be served by one elementary school. 
In line with tradition in the United States, the school was to be a dual- 
purpose building giving education to the children in the neighbourhood 
unit unit by day and supplying a central venue for a wide variety of 
community activities at all other times. The size of the neighbour- 
hood unit was to be determined by the normal size of the school in the 
United States which tended to be far larger than the British primary 
school. The Dudley Report, and the other documents referred to, all 
placed the emphasis on the size of the neighbourhood unit being as near 
to 10,000 people as is possible. This has meant departing from the 
concept of a single school as the core of the neighbourhood unit. 


4. Population, Area and Density. Table | shows the population, area and 
densities of the neighbourhood unit suggested by the Dudley Committee and 
those existing in the New Towns. 











Table 1 - Area, Population and Density 








Neighbourhood Size in Flanned Net Residential Gross Resi- 
Unit Acres Popula- Density dential Density 
tion per acre per acre 
Dudley Report 482 10,000 30.0 21.0 
West (Clenrothes) 741 21,000 50.7 28.2 
Adeyfield 570 12,000 30.0 21.0 
(Hemel Hempstead) 
Beanfield (Corby) 440 10, 900 40.5 24.8 
The Murray 380 10,000 52.0 26. 3 
(E. Kilbridge) 
Broadwater (Stevenage) 449 9,650 33.0 21.5 
Oxlease & S. Hatfield 353 8,500 33..3 24.0 
(Hatfield) 
Langley Green (Crawley) 288 8, 200 41.5 28.5 
Priestwood (Bracknell) 287 7,800 porno 27.2 
Kingswood (Basildon) 260 6,000 38.0 23.0 
Croes-y-Ceilog (Cwmbran) 252 5, 400 40.0 21.4 
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Fig. 4. 
Priestwood, Bracknell. 





Fig. 8 
Croes-y-Ceilog, 





‘Cwmbran. 


The diagrams on this and the following pages show the plans 
of the neighbourhoods discussed in this article. They are all 
to the same scale. The circle in each diagram is drawn at a 
$ mile radius from the neighbourhood centre. P.S., primary 
school; S.S., secondary school; C.C., county college; S.l., 
Service industry; |., Industry; O., offices; H., hospital; C., 

clinic 





Fig. | and 2. (left), Oxlease and South Hatfield 
neighbourhood. (right), West neighbourhood, 
Glenrothes. 


Fig. 6. 
Beanfield, Corby. 


ig. 5. 


Fi 
Langley Green, Crawley. 





Fig. 9. Adeyfield, Hemel Hempstead. 
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Fig. 3. 
The Murray, East Kilbride. 





Fig. 7. 
Kingswood, Basildon. 





Fig. 10. Broadwater, Stevenage. 
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5. In connections with this question of population and area of neighbourhood 
units it is appropriate to deal in some detail with the question of the 
‘neighbourhood cluster' as this is the main alternative so far produced 

in practice to the more usual neighbourhood units. The 'neighbourhood 
cluster' concept was used as the basis for the Master Plan for Harlow 

New Town. As originally planned, the neighbourhood units at Harlow were 
comparatively small, designed to serve only three to four thousand persons. 
With the decision to increase the population of Harlow from 60,000 to 
80,000 these neighbourhood units were increased in size to range from 
4,248 to 7,514 persons. The 14 neighbourhood units that comprise Harlow 
New Town are grouped in clusters around three major centres with an 
additional grouping based on the Town Centre itself. Thus each of the 
neighbourhood units has its own primary school and a few local shops but 
the ‘Neighbourhood Centre’ is really at the junction of neighbourhood 

units and serves a rnuch larger number of people (in the case of the 

Harlow Master Plan, as revised, the neighbourhood clusters vary in 

size from 17,000 persons -- Mark Hall, to nearly 25,000 -- Great Parndon) 
Unfortunately the terminology used tends to be confusing in that, strictly 
speaking, the 'Neighbourhood Centres' serve several neighbourhood units. 
It would perhaps have been clearer if these major shopping centres had been 
referred to as District Centres 


6. Boundaries. The diagram of each neighbourhood unit illustrates its 
relative merits in the choice of clear boundaries and the avoidance of 

the neighbourhood unit roads being used as'through roads' by traffic. 

In the majority of cases the boundaries chosen seem to be logical ones 
and are well defined. However, there were only two cases out of the ten 
studied where the boundaries of the neighbourhood units corresponded to 
local government ward boundaries. In the remaining eight the possibilities 
of proposals to bring neighbourhood unit boundaries into conformity with 
political boundaries at some future date were also firmly discounted. The 
absence of any such relationship further increases the difficulty of esta- 
blishing a widespread consciousness of the neighbourhood unit in the 
minds of the people who live there. 


7. Primary Schools. Inthe ten neighbourhoods studied, the number of 
primary schools ranged from 6 in West to | (Kingwood and Croes-y-Ceilog). 
The usual basis of determining the number of primary schools is 14 children 
per 1,000 per year of age, but in the new towns the rate has always been 
higher. As an example, it was thought originally, that a primary school 
provision of two schools would be sufficient for Broadwater Neighbourhood 
Unit, Stevenage. In practice, it was found that the age structure of the 
community resulted in the need for three primary schools for a neighbour- 
hood units of over 8,000, there have been at least three primary school pro- 
vided except at Adeyfield, Hemel Hempstead. 





8. If it is accepted that the school should be the basis of the neighbourhood 
unit then the best arrangement would be that the neighbourhood unit should 

be small -- 5,000 population or less. If it is agreed that a neighbourhood unit 
of 5,000 or less is too small to satisfy other social and economic needs then 
one of two alternatives seems to present itself: either the abandonment 
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of the primary school as the basis of size of a neighbourhood unit or 
some form of 'neighbourhood cluster' pattern with small neighbourhood 
units based on primary schools but linked together with a large combined 
neighbourhood centre as has been attempted at Harlow and Glenrothes. 


9. As far as neighbourhood units for city or town expansion are concerned, 
it seems almost impossible to avoid overlapping of primary school catch- 
ment areas because the education authority has to take into account the 
under or over-provision of other areas on the borders of the new neigh- 
bourhood units. Thus it would seem in terms of current education practice 
in Britain, that the primary school is not particularly suited to be the cen- 
tral feature of the neighbourhood unit. 


10. Local Shops. The total number of local shops in a neighbourhood unit 
of 10,000 people advocated by the Dudley Report was | shop per 100-150 
persons or somewhere between 70-100 local shops per neighbourhood. 

The other reports were similar to this. In fact the population per shop is, 
in all cases except two, over 350 persons per shop. The range of variation 
is very considerable, from 197 persons per shop at Broadwater, Stevenage. 
to 557 persons per shop at Pri stwood, Bracknell. No discernible rela- 
tionship is apparent between the position of the neighbourhood unit and the 
number of shops provided. It would seem that either the suggested pro- 
visions quoted above were very wide of the mark or that many of the neigh- 
bourhood units studied were not being provided with sufficient shops. It 

is the latter conclusion which seems to be supported after liberal allowance 
is made for change methods of retailing -- self-service, etc. 





ll. In "British Shopping Centres", Wilfred Burns also raises another issue 
of significance in relation to neighbourhood unit shopping. He argues that the 
shopping needs for a group of 10,000 people are not sufficient to introduce 
the element of variety and competition in the main neighbourhood centre to 
give full scope for the operation of the selectivity factor. He advocates, 
instead of what he terms the 'four-tier system' of shopping (town centre, 
district centre, meighbourhood centre, and sub-centre), that shopping 
facilities' can best be grouped into a three-tier system, rather than the 
four-tier system implied in the neighbourhood theory'. His first tier is 

the town or city centre; the second tier is a series of district centres 
catering for 20,000 to 40,000 people with 100 to 150 shops or even more; 
the third tier would be formed by a large number of individual shops '. 
mainly in the form of 'isolated' of'corner' shops. 


12. The objection that has been raised to the neighbourhood cluster pattern 
is that it tends to put the shopping centre astride the junction of busy roads. 
Today, the rapid increase in dividual car ownership and the role played by 
existing neighbourhood shopping centres within neighbourhood units as 
venerators of traffic may well cause a re-examination of this aspect. 
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13. Community Buildings. In the Dudley Report it is argued that every 
neighbourhood unit should have a centre of community bigldings to serve 
as‘the 'principal focal point': ‘Among neighbourhood buildings which may 
well be at the 'centre' are places of worship, the branch-library, a cinema, 
public house, branch administrative buildings, the necessary clinics, 
smaller club buildings, and a group of shops.' It was in the light of these 
recommendations that the Questionnaire sought information about the range 
of community buildings in the neighbourhood units being studied. 





14. The term 'Community Centre' has come to imply a wide range of 
provision. Often the term was used to describe temporary hutments or 

a Tenants' Common Room. Ina number of cases it is now proposed the 
neighbourhood units should share such provisions. Thus in Basildon 

New Town a dispute arose between the Basildon Community Association 
(which caters for the whole town) and the Kingwood Residents' Association, 
as to who should control the newly erected Tenants' Common Room in the 
Kingswood Neighbourhood Unit since it is to be shared with another neigh- 
bourhood unit. In only two cases out of the ten studied - Adeyfield, Hemel 
Hempstead, and Oxlease and S. Hatfield in Hatfield New Town -- were there 
permanent Community Centre buildings either existing or under construction. 


15. Neighbourhood Units and Social Balance. In planning for new neighbour- 
hood units it was recommended the accommodation should be provided, in 
the words of the 1944 Housing Manual: ‘for the different classes of people 





who make up a well-balanced residential neighbourhood'. There has been 

a real attempt in many of the New Towns to intermix higher standard rented 
houses and flats and houses tor sale for middle or higher income groups 
with the general standard housing. Experience has proved that this has been 


most successful where such housing is provided in groups. 


16. Conclusions. Despite the shortcomings of many neighbourhood units, 
there is little doubt that most of the new neighbourhood units in British 





New Towns represent a qualitative advance over most pre-war housing 
estates. The neighbourhood units built in Britain were the first real 
attempts on a nation-wide scale to plan residential areas comprehensively 
with shops, schools, community buildings and open spaces fitted into resi- 
dential areas as part of the planned pattern. 


17. Has the neighbourhood unit any social validity? This question has been 
exhaustively discussed by sociologists who appear to be still sharply 
divided on the issue. Some claim that the attempt to create neighbourhood 
units is an attempt to recreate an idealised form of village life and that 
these efforts will fail because they are essentially anti-urban--a refusal 

of sociery to face up to the modern structure of urban life. Others affirm 
their belief in the future of the neighbourhood unit as an alternative to 
necropohs and argue that there is already evidence that community life can 
spring anew from the neighbourhood unit. 
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18. Unfortunately there seems to be a general lack of information about 
how communities work; there is also the great difficulty of estimating 
people's reactions in hypothetical situations. For unless social and 
community facilities are provided for in full measure in well-planned 
neighbourhood units it will be very difficult to judge whether important 
social benefits will accrue when people are placed in such circumstances. 
It would seem wholly admirable to make the attempt to restore such values 
even if such community life is more reminiscent of the village or small 
town than of present day metropolis. 


19. It is reasonable to conclude from the evidence of the study of a wide 
variety of neighbourhood units that we have not yet arrived at a wholly satis- 
factory interpretation of the neighbourhood unit theory in terms of British 
practice. There is a certain rigidity in interpretation which seems to be 
unnecessary. This applies particularly to population size. Clearly much 
of this rigidity stems from taking over from America the concept of the 
school as the core of the neighbourhood unit and the main factor determining 
its population. In terms of current British educational practice, one pri- 
mary school as the core of the neighbourhood unit and the main factor deter- 
mining its population. In terms of current British educational practice, one 
primary school as the core of the neighbourhood of 10,000 is impractical. 
The two, three, or four primary schools that are in practice being pro- 
vided, coupled with relatively small neighbourhood centres and relatively 
large sub-centres, tend, in practice, to split up the neighbourhood unit 

and make it poly-centred. The only core that can take the place of the 
primary school is the shopping centre with community buildings, and here 
the paucity of the community facilities at present provided leave many a 
neighbourhood unit without a real social centre. Without such a centre the 
neighbourhood unit as a social unit becomes largely a myth. 


20. Perhaps improvements to the neighbourhood unit in practice could be 
obtained through changes in land planning and arrangement of uses. If the 
schools and open spaces were placed on the periphery of the neighbourhood 
unit, there would be the possibility of a compact core of shopping, commun.- 
ity and public buildings. Perhaps an improved neighbourhood unit pattern 
can be obtained by smaller units with the primary school as part of a cen- 
tral community building which also caters for youth, old people, health 
clinic, etc. . although this implies a far higher standard of community and 
public buildings than so far have been provided; or perhaps the solution 
lies more in the direction of 'neighbourhood clusters' with the advantage 

of enabling shops to be grouped near traffic arteries with the segregation 
of pedestrians and traffic by a system of underpasses or overpasses. 
Whatever the solution, a wealth of examples is now in existence that can 
be studied both by sociologists and town planners. 
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Abstracted from ''The Architectural 


Review'"’' Vo. CXXIX No. 771, May lol, 
Pages 321-336 


OVER AND UNDER 





A SURVEY OF THE PROBLEMS OF PEDESTRIAN/ VEHICLE SEGREGATION 





Henryk Blachnicki and Kenneth Browne 


1. The question of the separation of pedestrian and vehicular transportation 
has been the subject in several recent issues of EKISTICS and continues as 
a pressing problem ina world with rapidly increasing numbers of both 
vehicles and people. This article reviews the three different possibilities 
of separation: 


a. Horizontal -- 
(1) The Tadburn principle: an interlocking system of roads and 
foot paths which provided the best solution devised for housing 
areas. (See EKISTICS 11:66, 334-3421 12:69, 29-31) 


(2) The Precinct: or pedestrian island: a solution for central 
areas which gives protection for the pedestrian but is very 

. wasteful of space. The provision of adequate car parks and 
service roads breaks the continuity between centre and the 
rest of the community. It becomes an island ina sea of 
parked cars and definite fronts and backs of buildings result. 


b. Vertical - the subway and the elevated road. Any vertical segregation 
makes at least double use of land and this is of great importance in 
city centres. The subway has the advantage of only requiring a change 
of level of about 10 ft., but the disadvantage of not being generally 
liked by the public due to lack of fresh air and sunlight. (In the 
"Plan for Tokyo:, EKISTICS 12:69, 9-19, Kenzo Tange suggests a 
workable elevated road. ) 


c. Vertical - the pedestrian deck. Here most of the disadvantages of 
the subway system can be overcome while retaining the advantage 
of double land use. As the pedestrian platform has to be 18 ft. above 
road level, to clear buses, the provision of ramps, escalators and 
lifts is essential. It should be planned with shops, restaurants, 
pubs, etc., all on a pedestrian scale in contrast to the vehicle scale 
below. This type of scheme needs to be carried out over a large 
area or pedestrians will not think it worth the climb. It has great 
advantages; view, enjoyment of air and daylight and complete freedom 
in planning; pedestrian movement can be independent of the road system 
below -- in consequence the pedestrians morale is lifted, as well as his 
body, and he feels master of the traffic rather than its potential victim. 
This system could be used to weld the town once more into the compact 
urban form it should have. 








RADBURN 

Clarence S. Stein & Henry Wright 

Built in 1928, this pioneer housing scheme 
at Radburn, New York, marked the first real 
attempt to resolve the conflict of man and 
vehicle. In place of the thwarted living 
conditions of ribbon development and the 
typical housing estate, carved to fragments 
by its own access roads, the Radburn 
scheme provided all householders with 
access to a continuous belt of green 
parkland. This was achieved by means of an 
interlocking system of roads and footpaths, 1. 
The underlying principles of the scheme 
were: 

Complete separation of vehicles and pedestrians 
by the provision of footpaths and walks 
quite independent of the road pattern, with 
over- or under-passes at every junction of 
road and footpath. 

Roads planned according to their functions; 
service roads for parking and visiting; 
collecting roads for local movement; 

through roads and highways for long distance 
travel. 

Parks designed as linked open spaces for 
pedestrian enjoyment and relaxation. Roads 
and park interlocked like the fingers of two 
hands. 

Houses with living rooms facing on to 
parkland, 2, and stores and service rooms 
facing cul-de-sac roads at the back, 8. 

The Radburn system, besides providing open 
space which people can really use, also makes 
life safer for the pedestrian and car parking 
and garaging easier. Though this scheme has 
been imitated in a number of countries, in 
Britain planners have been slow to realize 
its implications and the majority of layouts 
based on it so far have been uninspired. 
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A r aan OUMBERNAULD 
= coset ak L. Hugh Wilson 
por aces 
{ \ i eoneel Now under construction on a hill-top site 
near Glasgow, Cumbernauld is the first of the 
New Towns to apply the Radburn principle. 
. pare In consequence its pattern, 4, is quite 

\ tle a a 3 different from the others. Segregation of 
—_—_—-/ _ é vehicles from pedestrians has been applied 
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Cy 7» throughout and with no pavements along its 
, main roads, there will be a completely 
separate footpath system designed for short 
walking and carrying. This new town will 
we BOA cater for an eventual 100 per cent car 


THe tes is eee ey reenter ownership, unlike its predecessors, and the 
Sink town centre, A, will be built on a large 


pedestrian deck with the main central road 
DIAGRAM and car parking beneath it. Lifts will carry 
L Show He prinecpe 4 pedestrians to the main shopping level above. 
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Lafayette Park, DETROIT 

Mies Van Der Rohe & L. Hilberseimer 
Steel and glass houses set in a park, with a 
separate road and footpath system, are the 
features of this partly completed scheme, 
10. In central Detroit, it will house 7,000 
people in single-storey courthouses, two- 
storey terrace houses and in 21 storey 

flat blocks. To prevent cars from visually 
dominating the landscape, the houses are 
raised on grassed platforms, 8} feet above 
road level, 9; cars are parked in the open, in 
front of the houses and in car parks. There 
are no individual gardens, and so the park- 
land can penetrate the spaces between the 
houses. As the roads are below park level 

a visual continuity of open spaces is 
achieved. 

Service to the fully air-conditioned houses is 
from basement level with access at each end 
of the terrace by external stairs. 
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BAROHBAOCKARHA, Sweden 


Ekholm & White 

Recently built, this scheme consists of a 
central park with trees and walks enclosed 
by 8- and 4-storey flats. The fret-like 
shaping of the blocks on plan creates an 
interpenetration of buildings and park, 11, 
which is reinforced by the service cul-de-sac 
roads at each re-entrant. This is an 
interesting variation of the Radburn 














FONTENAY-AUX-ROSES, France 
G. Lagneau. M. Weill, J. Dimitrijevic 
& J. Perrotiet 

Now completed, this scheme consists 

of a number of five-storey flat blocks, 

of an identical cube shape, set in a <; 
well landscaped park, 18. They are serviced ; - A Pa 
by cul-de-sac roads which leave the centre ‘ —. ' a: 4 > 'e 
of the park free of vehicles. ‘ : , - 
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2. The only kinds of schemes which separate the pedestrian from vehicles 
which have been built and are working are those which do it horizontally 
and then there are only a handful. EKISTICS is reprinting two of the 2 of 
the 6 pages of illustrations of this kind of separation. Two residential 
examples are left out: New Town, Cologne (See EKISTICS 12:69, 29-31) 
and Cite de Sabende, Guinea. 


3. The examples of precinct shopping plans include three that are ringed 
centres: Northland Shopping Centre, Detroit; Stevenage Town Centre, 
England; and Fort Worth, USA. Two others make use of existing city 
streets for the creation of the pedestrian ways and are based on the 
closing of existing roads and the creation of more important roads at the 
perimeter. These are Tulsa, USA and Coventry, England. 


4. The scheme for the rebuilding of Stockholm combines both the idea 
of horizontal separation and the elevated roads. As this is under con- 
struction it is difficult to judge its success. Two examples of existing 
pedestrian subways are at a small scale, one judged by the authors as 
not working visually or practically - Picadilly Circus - while the other 
as a great success - Vienna's Opera passage. The remaining example 
of an elevated road is one of the schemes coupled with skyscraper 
housing suggested by LeCorbusier. 


5. The Radburn principle, precinct planning and segregation by subway 

are now recognized methods. However, theother kind of vertical segre- 
gation with pedestrians moving above the traffic has yet to be accepted. 
There have been many projects, but few have much change of being 

realized. In England the most advanced scheme so far, with elevated 
walkways providing total vertical segregation, is that for the Barbican 

Area of the City of London. This scheme is now building, but it will be 

some years (probably 1968) before its success can be estimated. Again, 

the recently published proposals for Piccadilly Circus by Sir William Holford 
accept that vertical segregation has become essential. The only other scheme 
illustrated which is under construction is the Fort Dearborn area in 

Chicago -- a scheme for the redevelopment of 148 acres. The others are 
theoretical designs still in the realm of utopias. 
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Abstracted from '"'Economic Bulletin 
‘or Asia and the Far East" Vol XI, 
No. 3, December, 1960. Printed. 
86 pages. ($0.50; Sw. Fr. 2.00) 


TRANSPORT DEVELOPMENT IS ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 





1. The Importance of Transport in Economic Development. In view of its 
important role in the process of economic growth, transport has been re- 
garded as one of the strategic infrastructures of a developing economy. 
Indeed, transport is a necessary means for the expansion of both domestic 
and international trade, and, through such market enlargement, it brings 
numerous small isolated economic units into a wide exchange economy, 
thus stimulating further specialization and an increase in output and 
efficiency. For example, with the availability of cheap, speedy and far- 
reaching transport, farms or industries formerly distributing to rela- 
tively scattered and near-by markets find they can now serve a larger 
market area just as well by forming larger and more efficient production 
units. Similarly, industries collecting materials from nearby markets 
find they can now serve a larger market area just as well by forming 
larger and more efficient production units. Similarly, industries collect- 
ing materials from near-by sources now find it possible to obtain them 
from a larger supply area without increasing the cost of shipment. 
Communities or regions so connected and integrated become less self- 
sufficient and more productive, and interregional trade grows on the basis 
of specialization according the comparative advantages. Thus, the devel- 
opment of transport not only adds to the national income byits own services, 
but - far more important than this -- it makes an indirect contribution to 
the national income and development through the expansion of almost all 
sectors of the economy. 





2. Estimating Transport Requirements in the Process of Economic Devel- 
opment. Inthe role of transport and its relation to the process of economic 
development, two fundamental differences are apparent between the earlier 
industrialization of the west and the present situation in the ECAFE region. 
One is the new promise of science and technology, and the other the re- 
cently emerging concept of national planning. The development of national 
plans makes it possible to arrive at some measure of what these require- 
ments are likely to be, and the variety of techniques offered by recent 
transport requirements. This combination of having a choice and also the 
means of consciously exercising that choice offers an unpredecented 
opportunity to achieve the mobility essential to development. 





3. Past experience provides some indication of how the volume of inter- 
city freight movement will vary with changes in national income. At 
different stages of economic growth, transport may increase more quickly 
or slowly than national income. If past relationships between economic 
activity and transport are observed, and perhaps the experience of other 
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countries taken into account, this information can be applied to projections 
of national income or product in order to arrive at a broad view of total 
transport demands in the future. For example, about four one-miles of 
intercity freight must be moved for every dollar of gross national product 

in the United States. Applying this figure to an estimate of future national 
product indicates that freight transport in that country over the next two 
decades may double in volume. Obviously, national income depends on the 
availability of adequate transport, and projections of economic activity pre- 
suppose the necessary facilities for movement. The present ratio between 
transport and total economic activity in any country will not continue exactly 
the same, especially if the country is in the early stages of economic growth 
In general, more services will be included in the national product as levels 
of income and output rise, the increase in transport services being, however 
less than proportionate. It is also likely that further economic progress will 
be accompanied by further refinements in production, which will mean the 
creation of greater value per unit of transport. Nevertheless, in the earlier 
stages of growth, the increase in transport requirements may be at a higher 
rate than the rise in economic activity, since industrialization increases 

the volume of heavy materials movement, and specialization increases the 
radius of the market. 


+. These computations, although subject to a wide margin of error, can 
help in a general way in evaluating total transport requirements. In 

many newly developing countries, however, a reliable statistical basis 

to provide even this rough measurement of transport needs is often lacking. 
Neither gross national product nor transport data are complete or reliable, 
nor do they extend over a sufficient period of time. Moreover, transport 
statistics are generally limited to rail traffic. Motor and water transport 
statistics are either unavailable or incomplete. There is also a heavy 
volume of traffic that moves by other methods, for which no data are com- 
piled--goods moving by camel and bullock cart, and on the heads and backs 
of human beings. 


5. There are no ready made mathematical formulae that can be used to 
determine how much transport investment is. required to meet transport 
needs, irrespective of particular conditions prevailing in a country. Ob- 
viously, where there is a backlog of needs, not all of them can be met in 

a given year. But, for each country, a trend can be established, and 
comparisons made with other countries with similar conditions; these serve 
as guides in the preparation of a practical annual programme. After that, 
the problem remains one of arriving at the specific location and character 

of the transport capacity needed, and of translating these needs into projects. 


6. Mapping the Transport Plan. Estimates of future transport requirements 
msut be based first on projections of future economic activity. It will be 
necessary, at least for the most important commodities transported, to 
locate new sources of traffic for economic expansion. The mapping of 

these sources must take account of the raw materials needed to sustain 
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the increased activities, and the probable destinations of final outputs. 

F rom this information, traffic flow maps can be prepared showing antici- 
pated traffic growth. It is important to note the probable flow of traffic 
in both directions, and to indicate when peak traffic may occur, and how 
high the peaks may be. 


7. It is futile to attempt to assess transport needs without first makiny 

an inventory of existing tacilities, including their condition and capacity. 
Such a physical survey needs to be supplemented by flow maps showing 
traffic for all forms of transport and for the ports. The census should 
provide a nationwide picture of the resources and the unused capacity avail- 
able, and the main difficulties to be overcome. In most countries, a fairly 
good inventory is available for rail and air transport. For road and water 
transport there is generally nothing approaching an adequate inventory. 


8. The mapping of the present transport situation is a prerequisite to the 
planning of a national transport system. Future volume will have to be 
estimated from the goals established for agriculture, industry, mineral 
output, health and education programmes. and other planned developments. 
Without a groad outline of how tie economy is to grow, and of where and how 
much it is to grow, it is not posible to plan transport facilities to serve 
this growth. The complexity of the task suggests the need for certain short 
cuts. For projections ot traffic, it may be enough to analyse only a few prin- 
cipal commodities which account for a large share of the total. Other traffic 
may be estimated on the basis of past trends in relation to population or in- 
come, and thus provide a measure of the increase in traffic that may be 


general. 


9. Example of Transport Planning - India This approach to transport 
planning seems to have been adopted by India in its second five-year plan 
(1956/57 - 1960/61), especially in working out transport requirements in 





respect of railways. During the last year of the first plan (1951/52-- 
1955/56), the railway system was heavily overloaded, and the attempt to 
move the additional traffic occasioned by the planned expansion of industry 
and agriculture led to serious tie-ups and long delays. 


10. The second plan aimed at a 25 per cent increase in national income. 
This involved substantial increases in food and other agricultural produc- 
tion, in the output of minerals and raw materials for industry, and in the 
establishment of basic services. Detailed projections were made of 
several major classes of commodities, and general economic trend data 
were used for the projection of all other traffic. A better balance between 
transport and other activities was sought by submitting various develop- 
ment proposals to the railways whose estimate of the additional transport 
capacity involved was then obtained. The Planning Commission reviewed 
these tentative goals in the light of the transport implications thereof, and 
revised the transport target upwards as far as possible, where necessary. 
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11. Provision was made for an increase of 51 per cent in goods movement and 
15 per cent in passenger movement in the secondplan. During its first three 
years, the actual increase in railway traffic was about 28 per cent and in 
passenger traffic about 7 per cent. 


12. 'Dynamic' versus 'Passive' Roles of Transport. Current transport 
plans generally take better account of the need to provide transport capacity 
in order to make possible the goals set forth in development plans than deter- 
mining the role of generating new development by providing access. 





13. The justification and timing of the transport developments needed to 
accommodate these two functions are quite different. In its first role, 
transport must be provided along with predetermined industrial, agricul- 
tural, power or other developments. But transport when planned to pro- 
mote development just precede it and be justified on the basis of potential 
rather than existing demand. 


14. Where rail transport is dominant, much of the investment in transport 
has been for rail modernization. The possibility of building new rail facilities 
to open up new territory is limited by the absence of sufficient traffic. The 
best prospects for the promotion of new development are through the greater 
accessibility provided by road or air transport rather than by water or rail. 
But justification of such projects is often difficult because the benefits are 
widely diffused and their realization slow and uncertain. 


15. Although Turkey is outside the ECAFE region, its experience with road 
transport as a means of promoting economic growth is significant. As re- 
cently as 1946, thousands of tons of Turkish wheat and corn were being left 
on the ground to rot. It was estimated that 10% of the wheat crop was 
damaged yearly for lack of transport, and there were often local shortage 
of grain owing to the inability of an obsolete transport system to move agri- 
cultural surpluses. After the war, a nine year programme for highway 
rehabilitation was begun. It was impossible, because of the absence of 
traffic, to design the state highway system on the basis of savings that 
would accrue to motor vehicle operators. Instead, the road system was 
laid out to serve centres of population and develop the maximum agricultural 
potential. Among the gains to the Turkish economy during the accelerated 
roadbuilding programme was a sharp increase in gross national product. 
Per capita income for Turkish farmers rose by one-fifth between 1948 and 
1952, in constant prices. 


15. The Turkish programme, then, involved quite a different problem in 
estimating transport requirements than either India or Pakistan. The 
difference was primarily that in Turkey the initial development of 
practically non-existent road transport was the objective, whereas in India 
and Pakistan transport requirements were concentrated on railway systems 
inherited from an earlier period. When transport is considered from the 
standpoint of the fresh possibilities which it opens up, requirements must 
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be measured in terms of the economic desirability of the ends to be accom- 
plished. Where an entirely new transport facility is to be built, the need 
has to be expressed in such terms as the amount of new land that can be 
made available for cultivation, the new mineral and forest products made 
accessible, and general social and political objectives the benefits from 
which cannot be expressed in terms of money. 


17. Reducing Transport Requirements. Since very heavy capital investrient 
is required for transport development in an under-developed country, every 
effort should be made to minimize the requirements for transport services 
in order to reduce the gap between needs and resources. 





18. There are several ways of attacking transport problems from the 

demand side. A reduction in requirements may be accomplished through in- 
dustrial policies and urban planning. New industrial locations should be 
selected with due consideration of the effect of alternative sites on the 
assembly of raw materials and on the distribution of finished products. 

Often, too, the type of energy resources to be used may make a considerable 
difference in the volume of transport capacity to be furnished. The processing 
of products close to their source may also reduce transport requirements. 
And the avoidance of excessive urban concentration and of planless urban 
development can reduce capital requirements. 


19, Other approaches include the more even distributiog of traffic over 
time, the avoidance of over-designing the facilities to be provided, and 
the integration of all forms of transportation. 


20. Industrial Location and Urban Planning. In newly industrializing 
countries, the opportunity is offered to locate new factories and other 
industrial establishments where transport requirements will be minimized. 
In some cases, this will mean location close to source of raw materials; 





in others, proximity to markets may be desirable. It may be possible to 
locate heavy industry with access to water transport, or to disperse in- 
dustrial sites in such a way as to balance the flow of railway traffic. The 
national planning of the pattern of industrial sites makes it possible, in 
conjunction with the development of road transport, to avoid the over- 
concentration and congestion typical of countries that industrialized in the 
railway age. 


21. Rapid industrialization is also resulting in rapid urbanization, and 
this in turn is creating problems of mobility that plague cities everywhere. 
Congestion in the major urban centres of the world is not only reducing 
the efficiency of economic activities but is requiring heavy capital invest- 
ments in highways, buses, and rail facilities. 


22. Appropriate action can be taken through national plans designed to 
establish the location and size oi cities, and through industrial location 
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and zoning policies.- Within the city itself, there is the further need for 
planiing that will improve living conditions, minimize the amount of 
necessary movement, and especially reduce home-to-work travel volume. 
Land-use patterns can reduce costly and unnecessary street mileage and 
prevent the concentration of economic activity at the centre. 


23. But major importance should be attached both to industrial location 

as the key to decentralization, and to the limitation of the size of the 
metropolis. Only by the dispersal of employment opportunities will it 

be possible to achieve a closer relation between home, work, and community 
life, and to reduce the time consuming journey to work. 


24. Choice of Transport Methods. A vital factor in the allocation of 
investment between alternative transport methods should be the nature 
of the expected traffic flow analysed by length of haul, consignment 
weight, loadability, traffic density, and nature of route. 





25. Technological developments must result not only in a shortening of 
the life of individual pieces of equipment but also at times in the need to 
abandon complete ‘units' of transport. Publicly owned parts of a country's 
transport system should not be artificially insulated from the consequences 
of technica: change. 


26. In most ECAFE countries, investment in improving existing transport 
facilities would yield very considerable returns, and must be considered 
as an important alternative to investment in constructing new railways, 
canals or roads. 


27. The conditions favouring investment in each of the main forms of 
transport may be summarized as follows: 


a. Canals and Waterways. The great advantage of natural waterways is 
that there are no constructions costs (except in some cases those of dredg- 
ing). Where the main traffic flow is of bulk goods, this will be carried 
most economically by water whenever a waterway exists which connects 
the appropriate places and which can accommodate craft of a reasonable 
size. Roads may be necessary to link agricultural producing areas with 
the waterway. In the present technical state, it would be difficult to 
justify the building of a railway parallelling an adequate natural waterway. 
It is also unlikely that the construction of a canal would be the first choice 
for a transport investment to open up undeveloped territory because of the 
relative unsuitability of a canal for anything but large consignments of 
bulk traffic. 





b. Railways. It is possible to distinguish certain minimum requirements 
which need to be met before the building of a railway can normally be 
justified. There should be a basic flow of bulk commodities and a minimum 
total traffic flow. There must be some variation according to local circum- 
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stances, but minimum figures of 600-1,000 tons per day, at least 
70% by weight being bulk traffic, may be suggested. The minimum 
length for the trunk haul should be about 80 km (though this could be 
shortened for regular flows of very large consignments of bulk 
traffic such as the output of a colliery or iron ore mine). The con- 
struction of a rail network as intensive as that which was developed 
in Western Europe and the United States of America in the nineteenth 
century is never likely to be justified in present day conditions. 


c. Roads. Roads provide a flexible form of transport, capable of 
meeting a variety of traffic needs such as small consignments of 

mixed traffic, traffic below the density required for railroads or 
below standard loadability and consignments sent on short hauls, or re- 
quiring speedy or door-to-door delivery. There are two points to 

be made: 


(1) The kind of traffic for which roads are most suitable -- 
consumer goods sent to a large number of destinations in small 
consignments -- is likely to grow greatly in volume and impor- 
tance with the development of the country's economy. 


(2) Demands for passenger transportation by car, bus, and 
motorcycle mean that it is almost inevitable that all countries, 
in the ECAFE region and elsewhere, must eventually develop 
a road network, whether or not road transport seems justified 
economically as the best means of carrying the freight traffic 
at the present. 


28 The logical development of a country's transport system must include 
some form of integration with the use of different transport methods for 
different parts of the haul of the same consignment. 


29. The great importance of a coherent national transport investment 
policy must be stressed. All governments, even those which prefer to 
adopt a ‘laissez faire' policy towards economic affairs, must be involved 
in transport investment decisions. Since this must inevitably happen, and 
since transport is indeed the 'key to progress', there can be few ways in 
which governments may help their countries more than by formulating a 
rational and comprehensive policy for transport investments. 
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Abstracted from Part I, A Study of the 
Contribution of Rural Community 
Development Programmes to National 
Economic Development in Asia and the 
Far East. United Nations. E/CN. 11/540, 
Bangkok, 1960, Printed. 113p. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 





1. This report, which is submitted both to ECAFE and the Economic and 
Social Council, is the product of three separate projects which were 
originated in 1955 and combined in 1958. These are: 


a. Country studies of community development programmes as con- 
tributory factors to economic and industrial growth. (Economic and 
Social Council resolution 597) 


b. Role of expanded self-help measures in economic development, calling 
for analysis of the actual and potential contribution to capital forma- 
tion and to economic development generally of community develop- 
ment and other similar measures of cooperation. (E/2712, project 
02-05 ECAFE). 


c. The role of village community in agricultural development and econo- 
mic aspects of community development. (E/2712 - FAO). 


2. The Asian Programmes and their Setting. Table 1 shows most of the 
existing programmes, arranged approximately by size and with indication 
of the official starting dates. How much the programmes differ in content, 
organization and purposes this section will begin to make clear. No 
generalizations can fit them all exactly. Certainly, economic development 
is a less important consideration in some than in others, and the degree of 
direct attention to raising agricultural or other production ( in contrast 
with the attention to raising either the physical infrastructure or the 
capacities of the people) varies even more. 


3. By far the largest and most influential programmes is that of India. 

Its objectives are seen as an integrated rural society, an expanded rural 
economy, and a smoothing of the course of essential and inevitable social 
change. By April 1960 it was estimated the 380,000 out of 556,000 census 
villages, with a total population of some 192,000 million, has been included 
in community development blocks of 100 villages each with their worker. 
When the whole country will have been covered, in varying degrees of inten- 
sity, a point which is now expected to be reached in 1963, it is planned that 
no less than 5,000 block development officers and 50,000 village-level 
workers will have been trained and posted, and about the same number of 
technical specialists and auxiliaries. 
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Table 1. 


APPROXIMATE COVERAGE* oF RuRAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMMES IN SELECTED ECAFE Countries 
AT THE ENnp oF 1959* 








Year Millions Thousands Per cent of 
programme Country of of total villages 
started persons villages in country 

1952 India ‘ ss «> # ae 380 68 
1953 Pakistan (Village AID) iv 2 « © Ve 27 28 
1957 Viet-Nam, southern os mm @ “x s y Oe 100 
1956 Indonesia. 8 4 8 
1947 Ceylon (Rural development) . : 7 22 100 
1953° China: Taiwan (Farmers’ associations) , 4 5 91 
1956 Philippines : : 4 5 20 
1948;1955 Burma (Mass education; Payagyi pilot 

community development project) . 1.7 1.7 6 
1956 Nepal (Village development) . 1.4 2.3 8 
1946 Iran. te 1.0 2.0 5 
1954 Afghanistan ‘(Rural development) 0.25 0.3 1.3 
1958 Laos (Rural development) ; 0.25 1.0 10 
1959 Cambodia es 6 0.2 0.3 3.0 
1958 Thailand 0.1 0.2 0.4 
1958 Korea, southern... 0.1 0.5 0.2 
1958 Federation of Malaya . 0.04 0.15 1.3 





*Note: Comparisons of the extent of coverage are in part misleading because the intensity 
factors (ratio of village level workers to population, extent of training of village level 
workers, availability of supporting technical staff etc.) vary widely from country to 
country. For example: the population and villages reported as covered in India are 
those in development blocks, which are only established when, as a minimum, the 
block development officer, all 10 male village level workers, and extension officers in 
agriculture, rural engineering, co-operatives, panchayats and/or social education are on 
duty. In Burma and Indonesia, among others, all population and viilages within the 
assigned area of a village level worker are counted; the Indonesian village level 
workers are moreover on a part-time basis and number less than 500 for a covered 
rural population of 8 million. In southern Viet-Nam, 100 per cent coverage was 
obtained at the time the programme was launched, by assigning agents already on 
duty with the Special Commissariat for Civic Action to serve as community develop- 
ment workers in all districts throughout the country, and directing all villages to 
Participate. 

*Data are for December 1959 except in the case of India (1 April 1960), Iran (March 
1960), Nepal (February 1960), Ceylon (December 1958). 

» The hamlets in southern Viet-Nam number about about 11,000; their regrouping into 
larger villages has recently been intensified. 

© Date of present legislation; farmers’ associations originated in Taiwan around 1900. 
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4. Out of the same experimental background on the subcontinent, and at 
approximately the same time, came the Pakistan Village Agricultural and 
Industrial Development (or Village AID or V-AID) programme. By De- 
cember 1959 it had established 141 development areas covering more than 
27,000 villages and had upwards of 3,000 V-AID workers on the job. threc- 
fourths of them inthe West. Major similarities with the Indian programme 
are the emphasis on expanded production as an essential (though this is not 
to say dominant) part of the multiple objective, and the important place 
given to Multi-purpose village level workers. 


5. A quite different pattern has evolved in the Republic of Viet-Nam. The 
Government has provided strong leadership in stimulating the people to 
formulate their needs. Most of the activity has thus far focused on con- 
struction or reconstruction of roads, canals, dykes, schools and other 
physical infrastructure items. The attack on this aspect of community 
development has moved forward with notable energy and speed. A new 
development which may hold important implications for the future is the 
effort to establish "farmers' associations" on the Taiwan model, des- 
cribed below. 


6. The programme in Taiwan differs from all others in the region and 

may perhaps with equal logic be considered either a form of community 
development or a variant system. The programme is strongly oriented 
towards promoting the economic activities of the rural communities ona 
business basis, the main agencies being "farmers ' association'' to which over 
85% of the island's farm population belong as members or associate members. 
Their present functions include marketing, warehousing, processing of farm 
products, receiving deposits from and extending credit to members, purchase, 
processing and distribution of farm requisites and daily necessities, and pro- 
vision of some of the island's agricultural extension services. Though 
operated on a democratic and co-operative basis, the associations are 
organized mainly on government initiative and work under close govern- 

ment supervision and guidance, which includes training of the co-operative 
personnel. 


7. Indonesia has had considerable experience in extending help to autonomous 
mutual-help village projects through separate government departments. 
Following a United Nations advisory mission in 1955, that country began a 
national programme on a modest and rather thinly staffed basis but with 
important announced aims. As a basis for intensifying the programme, several 
experimental projects were started in 1960 to test various approaches and 
techniques in regions with differing natural, productive and social conditions. 


8. One of the oldest of the programmes, dating back to 1947, is that of 
Ceylon. The programme is based on local leaders rather than on a corps of 
paid village-level government workers. The main functions are to give the 
"rural development society'' members a new social organization through 
which they can undertake activities for improving neighbourhood life. The 
tie to over-all national economic development effort is quite loose, and the 
direct bearing on increased production rather small. 
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9. The Philippines took up community development work seriously in 1954 

by creating a Community Development Planning Council, and in 1956 estab- 
lished the present programme under the Presidential Assistant on Commun- 
ity Development (PACD). (This was reviewed in EKISTICS 11:66, page 494- 
499). Of the new barrio (village) community development workers, more 


t..1 1, 100 -- most of them college graduates -- were functioning in 6, 300 
of a total of nearly 25, 700 barrios in April 1960. 


10. The Contribution of Community Development to Economic Development 
Thus Far. An appraisal of the contribution that the Asian community 
development programmes have made to their countries' economic develop- 
ment to date has to contend with several difficulties. Part of this contribu- 
tion cannot by its very nature be measured statistically. Knowledge of other 
parts is limited by incompleteness of the statistical records at critical 
points. And the causal relationship -- the extent to which the community 
development programme rather than other factors is responsible for observed 
progress (or lack of progress) -- is often unclear, especially in cases where 
the programme's own boundaries within the total government operation have 
been faguely defined. Subject to the limitations mentioned, the following 
general conclusions may however be drawn, omitting many qualifications 





and inter-country distinctions. 


a. Agriculture -- contribution through teaching farmers to use better 
seed, apply fertilizers or pesticides and adopt various other improved 
practices. 


b. Industry - There is little concrete evidence that the programmes have 
contributed materially to any net expansion of village industries. 


c. Private investment - The programmes can generally claim some 
credit for bringing about a relative reduction in expenditures for socio- 
religious ceremonies, and at least a slight increase in private saving 
and private borrowing for purposes of capital formation and current pro- 
duction expenditure. 


d. Community capital formation -- especially the construction of roads, 
drinking water wells, schools and other infrastructure items -- is a 
characteristic feature of the programmes, but usually only a very small 
fraction of the available surplus labour has been so used. 


e. Health - The programmes have in particular stressed the construction 
of needed village sanitation facilities though there tends to be a lag in 
"sanitation consciousness"'. Some progress in expanding medical ser- 
vices has also be recorded. 


f. Education - The programmes are notable for setting up new village 
schools, the main bottleneck being the shortage of qualified teachers. 
The programmes are also helping to promote adult literacy and general 
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g- Co-operatives - In general, much remains to be done. 


h. Local government - The community development programmes have been 
in part responsible for the rising emphasis on establishing the strength- 
ening statutory local government. 


11. The Potential Contribution. The contribution that the Asian community 

development programmes have made to economic development to date, which 
has just been summarized, reflects only very incompletely the potential con- 

tribution of such programmes. For this there are three main reasons: 


a. most of the programmes are at an early stage; 


b. even the concepts of community development are still evolving, so 
that the ''best practice" has not always been identified and has, on the 
whole, been given very little trial; 


c. past shortcomings have sometimes been due to weakness of the 
national effort for economic development rather than to weakness of 
community development as an instrument of that effort. 


12. Potentially -- if certain conditions can be met - the contribution of 
community development to economic development is great. Some other methods 
may be quicker, and still others may be more suitable once a certain stage of 
advancement is reached. However, in the circumstances of many Asian 
countries (not including countries practising a system of centrally planned 
economy), the community development approach has not only desirable social 
and political features but also certain inherent advantages as a way of advanc- 
ing economic development. It is pecularily able to bring about a multiplication 
of self-help efforts, provided the necessary conditions for this are met, even 

at a time when the government may have few experts available to guide and 
assist such efforts. In can generate a many sided interacting advance by or- 
ganizing it in such a way that a comparatively small number of specialists in 
different fields transmit knowledge over wide areas to many villagers and by 
stressing local initiative and voluntary action to the maximum possible extent. 

It can thus put new force behind the economic development dirve, and add greatly 
to what government, with thgsneip of private enterprise, is able to do. 


13. The principle that the economic and social development of under-developed 
countries cannot be separated applies to the means as well as the ends of 
community development. Just as the major social advances presuppose a 
strengthening of the economic base the economic development sought requires 
not only strictly economic measures but also social and other measures that 
produce economic side effects. The opposite danger of too-long perspectives 
should also be avoided. What is needed at first, more than even a foundation 


of knowledge is motivation. 


14. Certain incentive considerations apply, whether the community develop- 
ment method is used or not. Under any method, in order to enlist the energy 
and initiative of the people in the villages, it is essential to remove any 

major institutional impediments, e.g., antiquated land tenure arrangements, 
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unjust distribution of water, absence of suitable credit, etc. In addition, 
a community development programme can be expected to make its specific 
contribution only if it avoids imposing centrally drafted planning blue 
prints on the villages, and instead encourages planning from below. 


15. 


Some Recommended Studies 





a. Case studies of outstandingly successful community development 
areas or blocks and of village industries under such programmes. 


b. Studies of the amounts of paid or unpaid communal labour in 
relation to the employment situation and the method of obtaining this 
labour contribution. 


c. Studies informulation uniform methods of evaluation of data to 

measure progress under various approaches with regard to capital 
formation; and also developing self-confidence and other attitudes 
favourable to economic development. 


d. Studies of relationships that have existed in various countries 
between local government bodies, co-operative societies and other 
voluntary agencies, with a view of identifying effective combinations 
as well as duplications and gaps, and to suggesting how governments 
can best distribution their financial and technical support among these 
institutions at the local level. 


e. Studies of the planning methods in expanding the coverages of 
the programmes and preparing to meet the need for them. 


f. Studies of the factors to be considered in determining the inter- 
mediate level or levels at which the claims of communities for 
financial and technical aid under a community development programme 
can best be balanced and the aid from various government departments 
to a given local community best co-ordinated. 


g. Studies of the methods used in setting priorities under the pro- 
grammes and how they are actually followed. 


h. Studies of the interrelations between land reform and community 
development. 


i. Studies of the contribution of community development programmes 
of education and training programmes at all levels. 


j. Studies of the relation to economic development of community 
development programmes in urban areas. 











